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The need for special. funding for upper divisioni^niversities i| 
has been aigued. This ytudy focused on library formula budg^ing 
practices with a special/ concern for the typical upper division univer- 
sity fim'ctionii^g in a s^/te system^of Mgher ^dupation. The basic 
objectives of this developmental research project were twofold: 
(1) to d^v^lop^ mod^budget for upper division university libraries 
(UDUL) ank(2) to deloionstrate the use of formulas in pre^dicting^the^ 
anticipated resourc^es necessary to operate and'^maintain upper divi- 
sion university libraries.. [ ^ ^ 



T^e objectives' we^^ developed through six phases 



Phases 



one through thre^lconsisted of literature search, data collection, Wd 



the examination ^d evaluation of existing formulas. Phase four field • 

if ' ^ ' ^ 

tested the selected formulas, togetheV^ith the UDUL models, in 

If . ^ * * ■ ' r • 

application to t^fi uppef division institutions. Phase f^ive consisted^of . ^ 
an evaluation oilthe UDUL formulas^ by a panel oi expe^^ from leading ^ 
upper division fflibraries. Phase six drew conclusions aBd presented 



\ 



recommendations concerning the feasibility and utilization \^alue,of a 
f^mula designed for upper division university libraries. 

The s.cope of the study was limite.d to formula budgeting. 
This is a method of line-item biadgeting based upfon quantitative models 
Whii^h_express the budgetary supp^t needs generated by operat^ing ^ 
programs and functions. The UDUL formulas developed cover all 
- major budget categories coiiamonly found in academic libraries, i.e., ^ 
salai^ies, materials and expense. A pi^ysical facUity |prmula was 
excluded from this study, sine? it is not typically part an annual 
Operatin^g budget. ^ ^ ' 

Although the study was necessarily limited to institutions 
serving a statewide system o£ higher' education, other mstitutions may 
tind the formula sff^plication useful. ^ • /""^ 

The primai-y goal of the stu^ was to develop a model library 
budget formula that would be particularly sensitive to institutions 
• without lower' division enrollments. This goal has>been aichieved, with 
, the limitations noted undef^'the conclusions. The major recommenda- 
tion resulting from the study is that upper division institutions give 
^serious consideration to the adiption of the UDUL ft^rmulas presented. 
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" • Chapter T ' • , 

RATIONALE FOR THE STUDY 



Introduction , 

There has never been a greater need for studies of the methods 
by which the financial needs of public iii^titutions of higher education 



libraries serving these insti- 
ms of m«ney year after year. 



are determined. This is also true of the 
tutions, requiring increasingly larger si 

Much improvement in ex is ting*. methods ^as been noted;' however, there', 
are mafiy problems yet to be resolved^ 

This study will focus on library formula bucketing practices 
'wKh a specia.1 concern for the_typical upper division university in a 
^stk.e system of higher education. Library formula budgeting is a ra- 
theXnew p&noEQQnon! As a systemwide budgeting method, the Library 
formuia is less that ten years old and barely through the state of infancy. 
In many states -^he- formula approach is just being developed. Spfne 
states, like Florida or Texas, have been utilizing the statewide applica- 
tion of library formulas for university Libraries for the past three to 
four years. These two state systems ha/e about one-third of all upper 
division state univers ities' in existence as\^ 1974.' . ^ K 

The Texas system has exei^pted t^e^per. divisiton university 
.libraries from the formula as of the 1974/7 5 aca4Smip' year.. They will 
come under a formula of their own or the existing Te^as formula, de- 
pending on the outcome, of currently con^^cfted studies. The findings 
of this and other studies will haVe' some influence on the development 
and direction of the upper dWision library formula in f-exas as well as; 
elsewberje. • • * 



^ / Q?he library formulas in Florida (and presumably in 'other 
states as w^ll)^haye simply.assamed 'that the upper division institution 
is the^pper half of a four-year college* without any special considera-. 
tibn of the problem this n:i.ight present in rendering adequate quality 
library service. ' . ..^^^ ^ 

. Library formulas that serve tlie tra'ditional university alohg 
with the upper division university system have been m effect for^'the 
past few years, and institutions have survived. There is a difference, 
however, between- mere survival and quality and (equality in budgeting 
methods^at. would support tfie uppers 'division libraries commensurate 
with their/ specified missions. 

JJ Do libraries s'erving upper division universities need a special 
fund'ing formula? An' informal survey o^ Hbra^^y directors employed 
by upper divis,iori universities revealed an .emphatic yes. In addition, 
we find Burmgton Re§d, Commissioner of tligh^sr. Education, State of 
T'^>:^as, supporting this ^not>on 

Reed felt that stadejit services, library support and faculty 
."salaries deserve special Considerations when planning for the upper 
division university: ^ „ ' - 

'^The^urpose of all formulas ^s to provide adequate 
«» and equitable funding for the functions being performed^by 

an institution. The functions being perforjned by an upper- 
level institution are somewhat different from thibse per- 
formed by four-year institutions. 

The whole area of special formulas for upper-level 
. institutions'heeds to be studied, with thorough research » 
done to determine how the different functici^ns of thesG^new 
institutions may affe*ct their need for funding. We in Texas 
have not yet done that research; therefpre, there is-nq 
sou'hd informational base on which I base my observations ^ 
on the need for special formulas for upper-level institutions. . 

The formiila tor library support^also needs to be 
studied carefiJlly to determine whether or not the present 
fof^fnula, wluch irf for four-year institutions,- would be equi-- 
^ table to meet the needs of institutions offering only upper- 
division and graduate work.i'^ 
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Reed illostrated the variaAions in instructional-cost loy level 
of teaching/ citing information collected by the Coordinating Board. 
, -Their report indicate's that the student-^teacher ratio, tKe^single most 
important factor in determining the cofet of instruction, is larger in the 
.^f^eshman-sophpmare cburses than in junior-senior and graduate levels, 
S^la'f ieS'V/ere'^cited by Reed as another variation in instructional cost. 
Lower-division instructors a>e paid less, as the upper division classes 
are more likely to. cjiraw the most experienced senior facjalty. Hx^nce, 
according'.to Reed, productivity should be funded with full cbn-sidera-. 
tion of the prevailing practices. 

■ ft 



"Any special funding formica should be an attempt 
.to allocate like amounts of money for like functions. The 
up'^er-level institution is a response to thg needs of stu- 
dents for more individualized programs, for strong 
-cotinseiing programs^, anii for teachlrig techniques and 
methodology which meets student needs. As formulas^ 
are developed, they should reflect these important func- 
tions of the u'pp^r-level institution.*''^ 



^ Dr. Roy Lassiter, Vice President for Academic. Affairs at 
University of North Florida, an upper division state university, pre- 

sentedja case for special funding of Upper Division Universities within 

^ ' 4 
the .Florida State University System. Lassiter discovered that the . - 

^^Ji:adaiional four-year institutions reeei^ed upper- division level funding . 
for lower-division students enrolled in upper-division classes. In fact, ^ 

' he foiJn'd that in one institution 17.^ percent of 'total upper-level 
credit hours were generated by freshman-sophomores; who thus in- 
creased upper-level enrollments by 4,800 TP^E. Dr. Lassiter hds ' 
demonstrated in this paper, that the four-year institutions support and 
subsidize their hiore expensive upper -division classes a large 
extent from the lower-division student overflow. This, .of courseWs 
not possible for the Upper Division Ur;iiversities by the ^simple fact\hat 
these institutiq'ns do not have freshman-sophomore classes, thus *cr<! 
ting a funding inequity among these two types of institutions. 



A thoroufih. literature search revealed that while most areas 
of upper division universitiesTiave been studied, only a relatively . 
smaH amount of investigation h^ been conducted in the area of"spe- 
^clal budgeting formulas for this At;^pe mstitution'^S There is a definite 
abserfce of such studies for/uppfer division libraries%nd there are no 
major work3- available on upper division university library formulas. 



-Whal is aji Uppgr DivisionfUniversity ? * . 

V- ' • ^ ' ' ' ' ' • " ' 

The upper divisic^^aMiversity ig an institution which admits 

students only after completion of a minimuln of two yefers of collegiate 

'work. Such.a university topically offers academic work on^ the' junior ^ 

. f • * t ' ■ ^ ^ " * 

and senior yeardevels. It'm^iy or may not ^Iso offer postgraduate 

t\ - ♦ 

work on the master and doctoral studies levels. 

The concept of the upp-er- division university is by no means 

new to higher education, although the expansion of the junior college^ . 

movement in the United States has created a significant recent 

interest in the establishment of upfier' division Universities. In fact, 

most of the existing institutiorigJ were created in' the sixties and early 

sev^ftWe^ They typically serve urban centers and are^ located in 

stat-es which have active community college programs-. By contrast, 

the established state universities, in most instances, are not located 

in population centers. Thus, the establishment of new upper level 

institutions in strategic geographic locations affords more entry and 

5 

exit points in the educational system than were previously available. 

A major purpose of public upper level universities is tq 
serve students who have finished their first two years of^general 
education in a junior or community college. This stated purpose is 
a logical outcome of the rapid and successful growth^of the junior and 
community colleges. As the number of AA degree graduates increased 
so did the need to provide a' cfontinuum in the educational system. 
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Altifian believes that the whole HewnaVphilo^ophy of higher 

'education, is centered around the them^ that no preparatory AVor^be-; 

longs in a universit;^, Wlhen a student enfers a university he is to 

come fuily prepared to- enter a specialized field, /the broad liberal arts 

background having been learn&d in high s^ool and during the freshman-- 

sophomore years. Hence, Altman s.ees the role^ of the upp,er division , 
y 

university as one that will not have to be concerned with general educa^ 

tion.. General education will halve beej^ obtained during the first two , 

years, freeing the upper division irfstitutions to concentrate on speciali-- 

^zations and preprofessional, programs, American universities hav^, ^ 

attempted to follow this pattern at least in theory, In^ practice,^ h^Jwever^ 
> 

one finds^a considerable percentage of mix .of lower-division students 

taking upper-division cou-rses. Conversely, -it is possible for a junior 

or senior level student'to finish some of the required-low^r-divisioa 

general education classes just before graduation. 

The upper division university, its students^and^its'faculty^ave 

g^pecial characteristics which musl be noted, as they have a direct or 

indirect impact on institutional budgetary considerations: 

!• The average student at the upper level university is ^ 
- ' ' ' ' 7 

olcfer than his counterpart in a traditional four-year; inStitMion, The 

' B ^ 

older student generally makes wiser curricular choices ^nd seems to 
have clearer educational objectives than doe^s the traditional student 
. who is often ten to fifteen years younger, 

\;A^ a consequence, upper division institutions place 
probably less emphasis on the liberal arts a^d tend to concehtrate on 
vocational and professional programs. This d»s not necessarily mean 
the total abandonment of liberal arta offerings, fvit does mean,' however, 
that upper division schools could not i^ore the interests of junior 
college graduates in those areas. * , • - - 

2. A great majority of the students in upper division 
universities oSme^from low to middle claiss incom*© families. The 



.typical stHdGnt supports himself and is employed while attending school. 
The consequence of this phenopienon^s that the mix of part-time to full- 
time students will be considerably higher than on tra^tional campuses. 

3*. ■ The^l^ature of thfe s^udeht body cpe./tes a basically c'om- 
• muter campus that is typical for thd junio^ college from where these 
stud°en.t's have transferred. Although some upper division universifies 
hafe some dormitory space, other? do not. dormitory space is ah ^ 
important .consideration as far as deman.ds for library sp^ce.and ser- 
vices §re'concerned..--A commifter campus, experiences heavy student 
use of the library when classed are offered and, conversely, light 
student use v/hen there are few or no classes. ^ 
' ^ 4. A rather high percentage of part-time students suggests 

that m^ny of them do not go through an academic prognam in an uninter- 
rupted schedule. This, in fact, i^ one of the gre^t advantages of the , 
upper division school. The student is able to interrupt and then return 
^ to an educational institution at different times in his lifetime. 

Educational opportunities are increasingly important as 
^ many professions and occupations demand updating; also, some adults 
may wish to prepare for a 'second career or a hobby. The setting and 

orientation of the upper level university is ideal to serve these needs 

8 

without the stigmas associated wUh attending a traditional college. 

5. Most of the upper j^ivis ion universities have formed . 

their own unique philosc^phy in relation to curriculum offerings, degree 

requirements, grading system and educational administo-ation. Most 

^ attempt to be innovative and creative in the complexity and diversity 

of programs offered. One can\nly assume that tl^is phenomenon is 

related to a problem common to all upper division universities. vAll 

of these universities seem to have had enrollment problems even 

9 

during the heydays of the^ sixties. 

6. The typical faculty member attracted to an upper division 

university tends to be an individual ^ith a terminal degree. As such. 
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he or she alsol tends to have research interests in addition to the 
teaching assign^iients. The percentage of active research conducted 
per FTE faculjty seems to.be high. The research projects generate 
library activitly and create demands for collections that newlly^^ef^a ted 
institutions have difficulty in satisfying- 

Are mppor division universities here to stay or will they 
transform into the four-year ty^ institution after a period of time? 

la. 

The answer ii notidif^ic,ult to formulate, ^One must recognize that the 
public juniorlcollege^^re the V/'^tcst growing segmefit of Ame^-ican 
h^^ier educaiion^. The junidV colleges will generate an increasing de- 



^mand for th^ upper level education. Throbs erv^t ion is true especially 



in those areks where a system of community or junior colleges is m ^ 
operation, / ^ . ' ^ * ^ , 

• Wh^t altei'natives are there to provide the b.^ccalaureatl need 
on a regiorlal basis? The Coordinating Board of th^Texas College. and 
University System recognized 4he' available alternatives that may be 
considered valid in other states, as well;^^ ■ 

1. To expand junidr colleges to four years. This possi- 
bility received opposition Yrom^the junior college sector which felt 
that, among other reasons, their community Service and vocational- 
technical prog-rams would suffer, -y ~. ^ 

2. To create new four-y^ear institutions. This avc^iue 
promised to be fmancially unfc^sib^^ at 
the lower- division level are Available in the j)mior colleges and 

. would represent unnecessary duplication. In addition, there would 
be unnecessary competition for students an\ong institutions, ^ 

3. To create upper division colleges ancj universities. 
This Ifas captured the imagination of educators and legislators in 
Texas and several other states. 

^ An upper division university can and should provide an 

educational experience uniquely tailored to the^eeds of the junior 
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college transfer, as well as to othfer students who elect to change 
institutions after cdmpletion of tneir sopkombr^ y^ar% They v/e^' 
established for this puvpope. The. tipper level institution provide^an 
economically and edu^^sS^ionally/ feasible ^Iterriative to the four-year^ 
institution which^woifld ifcpncg^S^ °f existent junior coir 



^ legd^. 'This is particularly true in those states in which public junior 
cdlleges "already provide convenient access to higher e.d^ication fgr a 
large number of students. ' ^ 

v^The^tudent at the upper division unive^-sdty level has already 
• undergone th^^4nitial sifting and sorting, ^e is somewhat older than 
.the traditional college siudenf, more^'^hi^a^ur^.^and proba,)Dly highly moti- 
vated. Yet, upper level institutions must concentrate some of their 
resources and services^s^ minimize the "transfer shock" which often 
accompanies the tieV student from the junior colleg(5. 
^ ' 'jExisting upper division universities have demonstrated this 
type of institution to bp workable and ca?pable of serving as a capstone 
to a growing numt)er of public educational svstems.^^ 



r^' How bo Upper Division University Libraries 

Differ from Other Libraries? ' 0 

„ The objectives of a typical university library are based on the 
^objectives of the institution itself. Essentially these are: (1) to make 
available the books, periodicals; government publications, films, 
maps, records and otherdnstructional and 'research materials neces- 
sary for conducting a successful university program; (2) to assist and 
cooperate wi4:h faculty members in their varied instructional and re- 
search programs; (3) to encourage agid teach students in the effective.^ 
use of collections; (4) to encourage students to develop the habit of self- 
e^ducation; (5) to provide 'a "library environment" that is conducive to 
Study, leaching and rescar4:h. While institutional objectives may be- 
very similar, the two types of institutions- -upper division univ^sities 
and traditional universities- -^ave/dniquely different characteristics. 
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An exhaustive literature 'search failed to yie^d discussion on' 

-the differeaces that may exist among libraries in upper division univer- 

siti'es and traditional universities. ' 'This area itself deserves further 

1/ - ' . 

in-depth inyesti^ation. For the purposes of this research, however, it 

is probably adequate to list some of^the obvious differences that do ex(lst 
. arfa to state factors that tixert influence "and demand on the upper divi- 
sion university library. " ' 

1. Age of institutions '. The majority of state supported 
upper division universities have been in existence for less than fivfe 
years. Florida Atlantic Ui^^rsity, one of the' more^established insti- 
tutions, is about ten years.old. ' The age of the institution reflects on 

the size and qua ml/ of the library collections. Quality in new library 

y ( 

collections 'requires time and special funds to permit the development 
of thd desired depth and mix of subject matters, ' 
In creating instant 'Univer&>ity libraries, the challenge is 
two-foAd. First, such a li'brary muSt keep current in what is being 
published of curricu-lar and research interest for the faculty. Second, 
siich a library must buy some of^ the important material that vTas pub- 
fj' lished in the. past. Public upper division libraries,by and larg^, are 
ij/istant libraries and will stay in this pattern of operation for at least 
[he first twenty-five years of existence.^ Obviously the first year of 
operation' will have greater demands for retrospective material than 
tlm twenty-fifth. Nevertheless, the demand for retrospective material 
•will be there. The four-.year institution (unless it is a brand new uni- 
versity) v/ill not have the need of similar dimensions for r\|rospective 
purchases. 

2, Need for some lower-division library materials , ^ 
Upper di vis-ion libraries need some lower-division book and periodical 
purchases in addition to the specialized advanced works. This is con- 
trary io present formula budgeting practices that use number and level 
of students/enroUed as/one of the variables for support. Just what 
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percentage of a CDlfection in an upper division library shouldiiq^ at the 
lower division level we d^ not know. Since th^e are no published 
studies on. th-Q matter, any estimate at this time would be arbitrary and 
inaccurate; however, at l^atfsit two known parameters -may be cited • 
which are based on institutional experience: 

A, *Some transfer students- arrive at the uppfer level 
institution without receiving the basic and introductory knowledge re- 

squired in. the college of 4ns/her choice. This is not to be in^rpreted 
. as a reflection on tho junior college. Rather, it should be understood^ ' 
that the reasons for unprep^redness may be due to^ (1) the student 

changed major after transfer; (2) the upper division university may offer 

/ • *^ 

programs that do hot have junior college parallels. 

B. students who have studiea a^s^ject matter at one 
time may hava to go back to olementary material to refresh their ^ 
memories. For example, it is not uncommon for doctoral students 
taking Research Methods courses to study from the elementary fresh* 
man levelystatistics textbobks. 

^, " 3. Experimentp4ion and innovation . Upper division 
libraries have been the centers for experimentation and ioopvation in- 
higher education during the past fifteen years. Their age, size and 
lack of traditions^ and old habits provided natural ground and environ- 
^ment for such activities. For example, Florida Atlantic University 
* has pioneered in library automation. This institution's library was the 
firM to produce a printed card catalog on a computer- It was equipped 
with teaching machines, lisiening roonJ^, ^language laboratories and 
other aids to/^independen't learning. Classrooms were equipped with 
TV receivers, and the University invested heavily in TV studio and 
tr^insmission facilities. Muoh of what was lear^ied through bold experi^ 
mentation has benefited and molded widespread library automation . 
throughout the nation during the seventies. ' 
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^ Innovation and experimentation in a new, small institu- 

tion c&n be made und&i>-l:cduced risk conditions and possibly at lower 
cost than in an older institution. This .is probably due to the function ^' 
size; however, the lower cost and risk factors still mean higher opera-: 
ting costs whenever experimentations are being carried out. K is a fact 
that iimovation and experimentation is away of life in an upper division 

university. " ' ' . 

* ■ ■ 

4,_ Characteristics of clientele served . The ^ha^acter and 

composition of the students aftending upper division universities have 
an influence on the naturepof library servic^, collections an-d physical 
facilities. It was noted earlier that the average age' of the students is 
higher than found in a typical four-year institutioh.. The older, more 
V mature students tend to be, more independent and are not afraid to ex- ^. 
plore subjects of interest in the library. As working adults, they are 
usually committed to learning and invariably .insist on the availability 
V resources that make exploration of a subject-matter and learning 
possible. 

The upper division university students tend to make, a 

special impact on library services in the Reference and Interlibrary 

Loan areas. The resear-ch problems with. which they need dssistanc-e -• 

are mor^e complex and, therefore, take longer to handle. This need 

is expensive to support. It has an important consequence on staffing 

requirements, fn that more professional librarians will be needed to 

take care of fewer students? it also means that subject specialization of 

library staff is desirable. By contra-^f," the typical four-year institution 

-has a mix of lower refei^nce service^ when it deals with freshman- 

sophomore students, that is easier to satisfy and "therefore should cost 

• , * .- " 

less to' render. ' . . 

' ■ . Interlibrary loan services are particularly active on the 

upper division and graduate" le^vels . The more specialized tlie research 
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beeves on a given campus the less likely that its^library will possess 
all the needefJ material for its researchers. Upper division universi- 
ties seem to ftave a clientele that demands material beyond the available 
collections. The higClevel of iiYerlibrary loan activity also he a 
function of the relative newness of the u?pper division university fibra- 
ries. Their collections are naturally smaller, .a^^coU ection size is 
also a function of age; however, even large research libraries with . 
several million volumes borrow from other libraries. This activity 
is not likely to' disappear from the tapper division university library as 
its collection size also increases over a period of time. ^ 

Summaty • ^ 

The purpose of formulas in institutional budgeting procedures 
is to provide adequate and] eqiiitable funding for the functions b(?ing per- 
formed by an institution/ The functions performed by an u^er division 
uhiversity^e somewhat different froi^^' those performed by the tradi: ' 
tibial four-yfear institution. ^ ^ 

^ * % ' * 

There is little or no support in published literature that 
.describes the fundamental differences between these types of institu- 
tions. This is probably a function of time,- as the" great majority of 
the existing ^pper division universities 4re less than five years old. 

There is even less written about' the significant similai^es 
or dissimilarilfles that may or may not exist among the librarie? ser- 
ving these types of institutions. The author attempts to show that 
basic differences are inherertt'in the purposes of the upper division 
institutions and their li]?rarites. The following factors Were identified"^ 
that make, the upper division library needs unique: 

1. The age of. the institutions;' ^ 

2. The need for lower division library material; 
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3. ■ The upper division university library's typical 
commitrnc^t^^ experimentation and innovation;! 

4; Characteristics of clientele/, including (a) mature, 

oldeF stU(§ent body; ^) faculty with advanced teaching and research 

-so, ' ^ . 

interestB; (c) close ties with. community. ■ 
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There may be other factors to be considered, but for the 
purposes of this study it is sufficient to note that some differences do 
exist which maftfe upper division university libraries as uniqile'as tlie 
institutions they ser^ve, ^ • . ' . • 
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Chapter 2 
LITERATURE SURVEY 



Histor leaf Background 



The annual operating expenditures for academic library 

pr6grams over fhe decade of 1963 to 197^ave increased from 

$27&, OOO; 000 to some $"850, 000, 000 excluding .capital outlays. All • ' 
' . . ■ % _ . ^ 

^ indications are that the^trend for-even greater expenditures will con^ 

tinue. The magnitude of thesfe library expenciitures has created ai]i 
\ ^ ^> apparent intereostin budgeting procedures among academic^.ibrarians, 

; presidents, fiscal officers and legislators.^ 

An understanding of the historical development of the fiscal 
' . ^ administration of academ'ic institutions is basic to understanding the 

problems of formula -budgetiijg techni.ques that are cuFrently used or 
are under development in both higher education and libraries. 
' , t One of the first pi^blished works of major co^isequence on bud- 

geting for higher education was Trevor Ariettas College and University 
Finance.^'*' Arnett^s book, published in 1922, was prompted by the rapid 
increases in th^ cost6f higher education during the first two decades of 
the present century. He reported that the*1921~22 budgets of the large 
midwestern state universities had reached upv/ards o^ive million 
dollars. Many of Arnett's recommendaticJhs for institutional budgeting 
and management are being followed today. 

Following Arnett, Morey made important contributions to the 
literature during the 1930»s. His work expanded on Arnett^s writings 
to cover the multiple activities of the growing universities. Morey's 

4 

principles of cost accounting form the current basic structures of 
college and univ.ersity accounting today. |" 
' ' 15 • 
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The American Council on Education formed a Financial 
Advisory Service headed by Moray m 19'36. This Service has helped 
a large segment of the nation colleges and universities by means of 
reports, bulletins, conferences. AGE published a two-volume refer-. « 
erfce work entitled College and Universit y Business Administration 

— — S ^ ^ 7 ^ ~ 

m 1952 This work consisted of revisions to\|lie 1935 edition of the 
Financial Reports for Colleges and Universities , mcludmg a series ^ 
of recommendations for the administration oT the non-accouiiting. areas 
of the institutions. The ref erencesUo bu^etirfg iri thes^works. wei^e ■ _ 
Adesigned W internal management and control of avsingle institution. 
T^e purposes^f these budgets wats simply ,to^ insure that an institution, 
does not obligate- itself in excess of available revenues, fhese ACE ^ 
books were quite. adequate for that purpose- they were not designed to 
demonstrate the financial neeis in th'e institution. "This work cautioned 
that income estimates should be realistic, underscoring the philosophy 
which dictated that budgets were built to allocate available resources, 

not projected needs. ^ . . > " . 

The Arnett-Morey influence on budgeting procedures in higher 
education was significant because they brought a degree of uniformity 
into a setting where aiitonomy and diversity had existed.' "They estab- 
lished principles which were needed for fiscal control and budgeting 
techniques in a modern institution. They have laid the groundwork 
and conditions basic ta^ur present budgeting methods. 

One can observe the developments in budgeting procedures at 

•at 

the federal, state, and local levels of government that have made an ^ 
impact on educational institutions beginniiig in the early 1950' s. The 
stages of governmental budg/a^ing reform include. a Hoover Commission 
recommendation that the l^dgetu^^ accounts be changed to reflect 
functions and activities. ^ . ^ 

During the mid- 1950' s the Rand Corporation published several 
reports regarding the deficiencies in military spending within the. 
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Defense Development.^ ^^The reports described the failure to relate 



budgetiri^ and planning and suggested the use of program budg.eting 
as a method'of relating-objectives arid resources. It was iQ^'this set-- / 
ting in 1954 that the concept of program budgeting was projected for 
the Defense bqpartmer\t. Here "program'* was to mean an integrated 
planning, programming? budgeting^Drocess that woulq^ bring together 
all of the resources to b:e applied to specific mi'ssions. The. significant 
Feature of this process was its effect, on cfec is ion -making and control 
in vital^rea of defense expenditures. Wh(le this 'program budget- 
ing, system 'had a notable impact on fiscal management, it left the 



ti^aditionarfxscal process relatively unchanged. 

The impj-lementation of program budgeting in the Defense 
Department was made by Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara in 
1963.* President Johnson extended the. concept of prograin budgeting 
to all federal agelacies by Presidential Order in 196 5. I' 

Budget re&'ra in state and^ocal government has generally 
followed that of the 'federal government. In the case of the Planning^ 

■I - , s 

Programming,Budg|^ting System- (PPBS) the federal government made 
special efforts to promote its applicaticln. The federal government 
finanped demonstrationo projects. One of the be^t luiown of such pro- 
jects was the State- Local Finance Project at George Washington 
University-^ A 1968 survey shows that 28 states began steps toward 
initiating PPBS.9 ^ 

' tIic interest in program budgeting spread in the field of edu- 
cation also. A study published in 1966 by Williams .states the benefits 
of program budgeting: ' ^ 

• ^'^The basic, principle of program budg^eting is to derive and 
structure an annual budget in such a way that it reflects the 
annual portion of hll the major programs in a univer.sitysWhich, 
in turn, promote the overall purposes and objectives* of that in- 
stitution. The single most important promoter of planning and 
programming landscape is the analysis which i.^ behind the 
%str]actural budget format. '^^^ ... 



Farmer conceptualized the reasons for program budgeting in 
high'er education in a monograph^published by. the Western Interstate 
Commission for ifigh*: Education <V(riCHE), as follows: 

"planning and programming --a two-step decision process- - 
represents the substa,nce of PPBS\n Budgeting is. the mechanism 
fqr implementation and control not for basic decisionmaking. 
Planning requires a specitdc statement of institutional objectives, 
the development of ^alternative courses of action, and an analysis 
of these alternatives. ^ * 

As several university systems began experimenting with 
PPBS models, doubts about its usefulness began to surface as evi- 
denced in literature. . , 

Mosher charged the advocates of PPBS with overselling, 
promising more than they could deliver, and promising results faster 
■ than they could deliver. Mosher advanced an opinion that the De- 
partment of Defense modekwas inappropriate and misleading for stat6 
implementation. Cost effectiveness studies had been conductef^ in the 
Department of Defense^since World War II. While that agency had 
such experience for twenty-five years, no such expertise in cost effec 
tiveness was available at the s.tate' level or at the universities. This 
pHenv/menon had obvious consequences on the success or failure of ^ 
PPBS. 

Peterson expressed his concern over the use of PPBS in' 
higher education. He stated: . ' 

"The hi^ expiations of PPBS by its supporters in the 
federal go^rnment are exemplified by President Lyndon B. 
^ Johnson^ s 'Statement in a message to Congress in 1967 that it 
^brings to e^Jte^epai^^ient and agency of the federal govern- 
ment tlie mokt advanced techniques of modern business manage- 
xnent*. Yet a Bureau of the Budget report could label it *a 
source of disagreement and confusion^ and a noted^political 
scientists has suggested that it was initiated <in a burst of 
grandiose clainia^of "breakthroughs'^ and exaggerated applica- 
tion to irrelevant situc£tions^ '^'^'^ 
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PPBS in Academic Library Environment ' " ^ • 



De Cenaro acknowledged that planning, programmmg, 

budgeting systems could be applied to academic libraries, ^incc the 
14 

model existed. The implementation of such a system, however, 
would likely be faced with insurmountable problems. These problems 

as summarized by Mosher are probably common to academic libraries 

15 • 
and pthQ^ mstitutions: ^ 

1. The prime prerequisite for effective PPBS adminis- 
tration is a clearly defin^^^^pecific set of objectives/ 

A. In a collegiate form of govgtrnance, who should , 
determine these objectives? • \ 

B. ^^^^^^^^ix^ can values be' defined in an academic 



ef^ironment where the rationality is diverse and nut necessarily 
economic? 

C. Acadenriic undertakings have a multiplicity of 
objectives and the weighing of one agair^t the rest is a monumental 
task. 

' * 2. The emphasis is on the ability to stretch quantitative 
values to output a^d eventually attach a ^dollar vajuc to each. 

How do we measure in those terms the lea^rning 
process, research, and effective teaching at an academic institution? 

3. Planning, programming, budgeting, by its very nature, 
tends to shift organisational structure. Typically,* the balance of 
powe^r tends to be centralized and strong, because of its knowledge and 
control position. 

A. This characteristic of PPBS tehci^to be contrary 
to the collegiate form of management of universities with^omewhat 
decentralized controf^. 

. B. By its nature (as ^escribed in A. ) P'PBS creates 
conflict between academic. interest groups and the central bu^et 
management." 
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Mason states that if tho univci^ili) as a whole does not have a 
prograin-planning-budgeting syitem. unlikely that the library of 

>aiat institution can have a coinpiVchensivp PPB system of its own. 
He recognizes that t^c' library, is a service organization, formally 
responds to. demands placed by its Users. In its respqnse to these 
demandsjthe library is expecttM to (1) supply bibliographic materials 
tjiat are relevant to the repearch. instructieii and service activities 

"within the academic disciplines;" (2) supply user services such as iden- 
tifying'. locating, retrieving and reproducing bibliographic sources; ^ 
and (3) supply user space and any necessary oquipmeat for using the 
library materials. Thus the level of total program-plartning-sophisti- ■ 
cation of a given campus will directly influence the level of program 
planning'^pbs^ible -in the library. ■^'^ 

In spite of the serix^us' attempts to introduce PPBS in academic 
libraries progress was very slow. Allen identified the following rea- 
sons ^nd difficulties that caused If^raries to abandon pure PPBS 
applications by the early seventies: 

1. It is difficult to establish realistic objectives in terms 
of PPBS requirements for lib/aries. 

^ 2. -Quantitative measurement take^J^a library does not 

. reflect quality. 

3, ,J^ibraries have .disicovered that a truly effective PPBS 

requires extensive record gathering that can be analyzed and compared 

18 

to quantified objectives. . 

AIL of these ae-tivities are possible, but the cost of mamtaining 
a good PPBS has been found to be more expensive than it it wort^. 
Considerable staff resources must be devoted to these activities if 

done properly, an expense for which most libraries have found they 

19 

cannot get support from fundmg agencies. 

Program-planning-budgetmg is a managen\,ent systern. The 
literature, acknowledges the theoretical benefits to be derived from- it( 
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Yet, even .succfssful applications of PljBS have been gradually 
abandoned in the face of difficuUies 

Ihj2(n;gem;u^_o^ Fornuila Budffcting 

Ah ihv [mve PPIi systems were rejected in libraries, formula 
budgeting methods gained ". idc ^pread acceptance. It is interesting to / 
note how some of the yPBS techniques left their niark of influence oVf^ 
currently developed formulas. Axford has written an article entitled, 
"An Approach to Performance Budgeting at the Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity' Library" . ^ ^ The article has very little to do with performance 
Budgetir.g. Ii^itcud, it describes a li4=rary formula tl\at is currently 
used bj« the State University System of Florida originally derived from 
unit oost studies and oilier work measurement techniques similar to- 
the ones used in PPB systems. . ' - ^ 

The governing bodies rejecting PPBS have also expected a 
sihipler and bettor budgeting technique to be introduced. Across the-- 
country ai\ increasing number of state legislators Mgan, demanding 
more and eas Ler-lo-understand inforniation, as they are asked to alio- 
cate large sums of funds for higher edu'cation in general and to libra- 
ries Ln particular. The widespread demand for reasonably good l^dget 
preparation and its justification has hel^ped the formula -^pproa^h to 
spread rat.lier swiftly. 

^ - • The reasons for fornmla rather than PPB are probably best 

..^/^ 22 
expressed by Allen: 



1. Formula is mechanical and therefore easier to prepare. 

2. There appears to be justification for monies reqiWs-ted, 
because of its application to all institutions- in the political jurisdiction, 

3. . The governing bodi\3S have a sense of equity because . 
each institution in the system is measured against the same criteria. 

4. Fewer budgeting and planni'hg skills are required to 
prepare and administer^a formula budget. 
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A closer scrtrtiny of th| acceptance of formula budgeting ( 
reveals that to some extent it is ijot a totally new practice. What wc 
have seen emerge in the late sixties is a so^iist^^ed formula ap- 
proach which was much influenced by tl%e PPBS movement. If this 
observation is accurate, then development of formula budgets in libra- 
ries can be categorized as(l)pre-1965 an| (2) post- 1 965 formulas. ; 

1. Pre- 1965 formula approaches . For the sake of ^ . 
convenience, McAnally grouped Ubrary budget formulas used during 
the Dost-World War II period into four major categories: (A) arbitrary; 
(B). enrollment base"d4^(C) comparative; and (D) unit cost based. 

A. j/rbitrary formula . ■ This standard probably .. 
was the most commonly used method during the period from 1945 to • 
1965. It assigned an arbitrary percentage of the total educational 
and general budget of the institution.. 

The American Library Association's Standards 
Jor College and Research Libraries published in 1959 suggests the 
. following formula rationale; ' , 

"The library budget should be determined m relation to 
the total budget of the institution for educational and general 
purposes. The program of library service outlined in these 
standards normally required a minimum of 5 percent of the 
total educational and gene'ral budget. The percentage mlist 
be higher if the library's holdings are seriously deficient, if 
there is rapid expmision in student population or course offer- 
ings, or if the institution fosters a wide range of studies a t^ ( 
the Master's levels or programs of independent study.". 

■ ■ ' W 

It is not difficult to agr.ee with Russell, who has 
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criticized the weaknesses of this approach to financing libraries. 
First, he points out that np^norms have ever be.en established. for the 
percentage distribution ,cfexpendilures among the various functions. 
Second, this is merely a device for dividing.up available funds, whe- 
ther adequate or not.. Third, the funds are divided up axid handed out 
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without evaluating in a reliable way the actual library needs. ^ ^ 

^ Another type of arbitrary formula was applied 

" ' 26 

^ in. two states/ Texas ai^d California. The Texas Commission on 

Higher l^ucation set a figure of five percent ai^the rate of annual 
* growth for each institution of highdr education in Texas. Thetiqfn- 
ber of volurat^s genprated for each institution was then multiplied by 
the average cost per volume ($6, 000 in 1961). The base size for the 
University of Texas was 1, 200, 000 volumes; for the other graduate ^. 
/ - type institutions, 400, 000 volumes; and for all the state colleges, 
100. 000 volumes. The California System set a goal in L961 at 
'3, 000, 000 volumc-s for the universities. Until the goal was reached 
in '^n years, the libraries would grow at th^ rate of four percent 
(about 120, 000 volumes annually). Both of these states abandoned the 
above plan several years ago. Again it is easy to see the weakness 
in the simplistic and arbitrary approach previous|y rep;rescnted in 
these two state systems. * 

B. Enrollment based formula . The most commonly 

used formula in the late fifties and. early sixties was the standard ''not 

' " 27 
less than $30.00 per full time equivalent student". It is interesting 

to note that the Southern Associ^dtion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

' " no longer stages th^? amount of dollars to be spent on FTE students in » 

quantitative terms. % 

^ ' Enrollment was a popular way to express staffing 

' f * » • 

needs in libraFA^ ^^^^^ ^^^g the early sixties. A typical formula was mat 

of the St?L4e>Ui^iv4rsity of New York. This formula called for six 

professional positions" and si^i clerical posirtipns for the first 1, 000 

full-time regular students. For additional enrollments, staff was, 

allocated on a scale: ~ • ^ 
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Professional* 


Clerical 


• 


Staff 


Staff 


. 1400 


7 


7 


1 800 


8 


8 


9900 


9 


g 


i 9fi00 ^ 


10 


11 


3000 ^ 


10 


12" 


3400 


11 , ,, 


• 13 


3800 


• • 

11 


14 ' 









f • ' Book funds were als© generated on these-baSes 

^ ' in a number of st^ite institutions ^in such states as New York and New 

i > " * ' 29 ' 

, Jersey, and by the California State Colfeges. These formulas . 

either called for a specific amount per fulf-time students for both 

funds, or they speC^ified the number of boaks the library should own 

per student. In 1961 trie SUNY colleges received. $10'. GO per student 

for book purchases. The California state colleg^^ had a somewhat 

more complex formula calling for the acquisition of 4 volumes per 

student for {he first 1, 000 studei\ts, 2' volumes for the next 4,^00, 

\ ' * ^ "' 

and one volume for all beyond 000. The cost per volume was based 
on past experience. Both of these techniques were abandoned by the 
late 1960's in favor of other bud^ret formula techniques. 

C. Compar ative formulas . McAnally identified^ 

three types of comparisons used in budget preparations during the^post- 

,30 

World War II period. 
/ (1) Comparison of proposed budget with 

current^^and past budgets within a given institution; 

^ (2) Comparison of institutional budgetS'with 

^ : each institution that is part of the same state system; , 

, (3) Comparison of budgets among institut/ons 
in other states and/or in the region. 
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Comparisons Used for budgeting purposes had 
severaLdangers. >If an institutional budget had been historically bad, 
the in-house comparison perpetuated the bad support year after ye'^r.' 
The. inter institutional comparison 'in a ;^fate system encouraged across- 
'ihe-boa*i(d mcdiaci^acy> It was^ also based on the ^fallacy that similar 
institutiJus needed identical budgets. Similar institutions may not be 
identi^l; hence, such arbitrary budgeting practices created uniortu- o 
nate results. The .tbird,;nethod that compared bUcdgets -witj3^stitutions 
outside the ^stem, and even with out-of-state institutions, was useful 
to help>''keep up with the Joneses". In many institutions such compari- 
sons were made neg^ar.ly to justify budget increases. ^ \ ^ 

^ ; It is interesting to note that, whilent is unlikely \ 

that afty state university system ^would use comparisons to prepare a ^ * 
» budget today, comparisons are still being made quite regularly. ^Typi- 
cally they* are used. to check on the validity pf other. budge^ting technique 
currently employed by the institutions. Such comparisons are helpful 
in demonstrating to board menaKfers or legislators that the Actual, 
amounts requested are in line wi|th,support received elsewhere. 

^\ * . ♦ 

D. Unit cost j^prmula. The development of library 

budgets based on unit cost was the forerunner of the Formula Budget- 
ing Technique introduced during the sixties. The unit cost, technique 
was an effort 'to iDase the library budget en the work load it-carriedi; 

The blest example to be found may be the system' 
used.by the California sfat'e colleges in the mid-50's. In this system 
the library, staffing needs. were established by a series of worksheets 
that translated the workload into staff .po-sitions. Such factors were 
considered as (1) the number of books to t>e acquired, (2) the number 
of volumes circulated, and (3) the number of service points to be 
staffed., • . ■ 
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Clearly, ^thc increased use of unit cost data in 
library budgeting has helped adnninistrators to appreciate the cost of 
services rendered, much of ^vhich wa^Bjiidden in the past. Over the 
years the unit cost studies, such as the Axford study, resulted in 
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nationwide understanding of the various elcpnent.s of library operation. 
Tlie academic library field was ready to'^tr^nslate these cost studies 
into reliable formulas that were to replace the ai^bitrai^y and less sci- 
entific budgeting systems, but without getting into the complexities of 
» «■ ■ . <i ■ 

a true PPB system. * • , . * • 

Post-1965 formula budgeting . The rapid growth of 
libraries and their increased cost ]mve been the cau^e of concern to^' 
library adminij^trators, university presidents, legislators aVid others. 
'It may be easier to comprehend what has Vppened between the years 
1964 and 1974 if one looks at the actual dollar expenditure of 'a single 
university fibrary. For the Florida Atlantic University Library the 
expenditures increased as follows: ^ . ' 

Category ' Budget 




1964/65 _ 1974/75 

Books anc^ PeriodicaltB $150, 000 $ 517,523 

Salaries ' _ 155, 000 509, 028 

Expenses • ^ ^ I " 37, 399 

• Total' ■ $335, 000 $1, 063, 950 



Cost increases of this magnitude are impressive^ as 

well as alarming to some, but their- significance lies priore in the rate 

of growth which tiiey represent. Over the past five years the FAU 

Library has grown aVan av()rage annual r^te of 20 percent. This growth 

rate means that the size of tfic collection doubles every five years, 

Dix reports similar findings in a survey of fifty-eight university libra- 

ries. Dix has identified several libcary factors, in addition to 

- ■ / . 
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general inflation and higher salaries, as the principal causes of this 
growth: 

A. Increasing enrollments (at least until 1973); 
' a B. Expansion in scope Df teaching and resekaiQh 
programs; 

C. Rapid increase in world^i^^e production of 
» * ■ ■ , . ■ ^ji' * ■ 

rfecord5sd;laiowledge; ' ^ .* 

- D. Ificrease in unit cost of publication^cQnsiderably 
in excess of, general commodity indexes diiring the last ten years. 

In this cj-imate of growth/ formula budgeting appears 
to be the current trend in a\:ademic libraries; Libraries are not only 
competing with each other for available funds, but they are also com- 
peting with the'other e^ducational units deserving support.. Formulas 
have been looked "at as a management tool that could introduce some 

equity in the budgeting process. Allen.gathered evidence to this effect 
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m his survey of^'thirteen academic libraries. ^ 

What is a Library Budget I^ormula ? ^ 

A libraryjibudget formula is defined as a method of line- item 
budgeting which is b^sed upon quantitative models and which expresses 
the budgetary support needs^nerated by operating programs and func 
tions. A formula budget system sets numeric. guidelines fc^r fund gene 
ration in accoydance With accepl:ed standards of. adequacy and expected 
levels of attainment. 

Types of Current Fdrmula Approaches • . - ^ * 

Modern library formulas- vary widely in approach, ^^overage 
\ • \ 

and degree of so^^histicatipn. A library formula may cover one or all 

of the following elements of a budget: a) staff, b) collection, c) other 
expenses, d) library space (bmlding). 



In g^ddition, the formula budgeting technique does not have to 
be limited to'the asking budget. It ittay include a budget distribution 
forn:^ula, of the'funds actually rej^eived. The most sophisticated budget 
formula will cover the three basic components of any operational bud- 
get (staff, collection, expense) and will have both an asking budget and 
a distribution model component. At this writing, ^none of 'the systems 
of higher education sfeem to have a complete formula package that m- 
cludes all the above. 

The Washington Formula, which is widely copied by a number 
of states, has neither an expense component nor a distribution model. 

The Washington Formula itself consists of the merger of the Clapp- 

36 ^ ^ 
Jordan model and a proposed staffing formfila for the University of 

California System. The merging of thp Clapp-Jordan Formula (for 
collections) and the California proposal (for staffing) erected one of the 
mofet complete library formulas for the State of Washington institu- 
tions, followed by the Florida Formula in 1970. The Florida budget 
generating formula has several antecedents. It is based on a modified 
Wa3hington formula and it also has a distribution model. 

An extensive search for existing formulas in statewide 
systems has revealed the following criteria: . , * 

Group A: Library formula including at lea8^6taff aj^ d collections 

ti i — ' — ^ — ^ ■ 

Florida"^^ (similar to Washington with distribution model) 

39 ^ ' ' 

Kansas (sanie as Washington) 

Minneso'ta"^^ (same as Florida) , ^* 

41 

Nebraska State Colleges (same as Florida) 
42 

Washington 

Group B: Partialyformula (generates library dollars only) 

43 44 45 ' 46 

Alabama "Arkansas Ohio South Carolina 

47 48 49 50 

South Dakota Texas Wisconsin 'California 
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Group C: Parti al formula (generates library staff only! 

~' — ' — — 52 53 C 54 

t^r^\r^r^cxArr lUiiiois ^ Maryland New York 



Colorado 

. , 55 , , 56 

Utah Virginia 



The^adoption of a-libVary formula in a given state doesn^t 
neeegsarily mean that 'it is applied to all institutions in the state. 
'For example, ks of 1974/75 tjie Texas Formula has not bf-pn applied 
to the upper divisibr) universities in ^at state. 

Summary V.^ ^ 

In this chapter the evolutionary stages of budgeting methods 
were described. The development of budgeting practices was re- 
viewed, showing the influence of federal and state govei^nments on 
educationa^l institutions- Considerable attention was- given to P^^, 
whidi promised a great deal to higher education in general and to < 
libraries in particular. 

The difficulties^in operating the coAplex PPBS resulted in a 
drift to formula systems/ Currently tfaere is a great deal of 'activity 
in the area of budget formula development, .This fact alone poses a 
problem in firmly establishing the state of the art at any given time. 
The lates1?kno\«n inventory of library formulas used by state systems 
is reported as of summer l£l74. Formula budgeting concepts, if 
developed propei:ly^ represent a great potential for enabling'educa- 
tional leadership to justify library budgets that keep getting larger, 
and therefore more visible, each year. 
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Chapter 3- 



THE STUDY 



Introduction ^ „ " 

Operation of a library within an acadcMiiic community is 
generally aimed at achieving a set of institutional goals. iJfl^rary 
programs seldom operate without purpose, even though there may bq^ 
programs for which purposes are obscure. ^ / 

Management is the process that defines what ihp program\s 
to accomplish and sp^fcifies the methodologies for ^accomplishing the 
stated objectives. One of the* most important elements in iruuiagenxent 
is planning. The' following pages include a discussion .of the planning 
phases of ;iianagement and the processes for idt^ntifyiiig the resources 
nodded to operate the planned program through formula techniques. 

Planning is the process through which goals and objectives 
are'idJiitified and the methods of attaining them are described. Justi- 
fication and value of program .planning as described by Ewing indicates 
that the process would: ^ ^ 

1. Lead^o a better position for the organization-^a means 
to an end for the operating organization; 

2. Help the organization process in wdys the management 
thought best--controlled progress an^l development; 

3. " Help management make necessary decisiqns and act 
more ef'^nitively as g/als for the program are sought- -give direction 
^to action; . ' . . - 

4. " -Help keep thc^ organization flexible--kecp .management 

prbpai^ed to ta^^s^.ieeded actions. ' l 
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5, . "'StimuTluerTOdperative, integrated ctpprbach to organiza- . 
tional problems, 

\ 6, 'Indicate to inanagemc|if techniques for monitoring 
progress cif programs as it strives to achieve the defined objectives, 
7, Lead to socially anci economically useful results, 

Th'e con-clusions drawn from Ewlng^s seven points are that /'w^ 
planning is an essejitial element in management of cor^jplex programs. 

Planning is an element that needs to be included *in library 
programs, A library budget formula is a tool that can be utili/.(?d in 
the planning activities. Thus, 'in selecting the most suitable library 
budget formula, one must attempt to devise a system that v/ould ^nake 
the various major operational components of- the library visible. 

In describing plsnt^iing, /Hartley identifies three major cate- 
gories: 1) long range--five or irnore years into the future;^ 2) 'medium 

>ange-~three to five /ears into the future; 3) short range-~the nearest 

2 

year througli two years into the future. 

Planning is a futuristic! activity. As such, it brings to bear 
all available resources for^pred^ictingj^ie future objectives of a pro- 
gram to meet the future needs of those calling upon that program, 
Broag points out tUat t^is implies predictions about 1) the deman/ls 
to be placed on the academic institutions by society at some point in ' • 
. the future; 2) the impact of t!ie insti^ion on that society;^) the role 
of the library within the academic institution's programs; 4^ the con- 
sumption of resoui'fces by the institution and its subunits in pro^|iding 

^ ' ^ ' 3 

tlie progK^ms needed^to meet the identified objectives, ^ * 

The further^'into the futurq planning moves, the less precise 

it becomes. For this reason, the Upper Division University 'Libmry^ 

Formula to be created fory-his project will be designt^d for short range 

planning activities. The need does exist for a.px:ecision tool to pre- . 

diet the required ij^espurces to operat^s^j)pogram identifie(] for the 

next ye^r, ^ . v " 
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\ Closely related to program planning is budget planning. The 
JiudgeHcLLlows the program both -Ri sequence of preparation and in con- 
stant. Budgets are f inane i oression? of the objectives, activitie^i . 
and programs. Applicati ' a given formula provides an indication 
of the levels of resources ru cded to operate a^given program. 

The use of a fornnila docs not necessarily imply that planning 
has taken place. '^One mv^t assume that the prc^cess of planning has 
preceded t^rfe^plication of the formula. ^ Allocation formulas generally 
provide for an examination of the resourcijs needed to operate a pro- 
^ gram from the b^sis that all programs at various institutions are alike. 
The variables in the existing formulas are usually such thin^js as size 
of student population, levels of degree programs, number^of degree 
programs, and current size of collections. ' ' , 

Even tfie best library budget formhlas will not solve all the 
problems administrators face year after year. Sonie* practitioners 
dislike such systems, because a formula budget ten3s to remove the 
budget generation from the librarian to thp business jnanager's office. 

d has express^ two concerns over formula Inulgeting; 1) they 
tyjWcally ignore the specific needs of the collection and 2) tlio attitudes 
of those controlling the prog/'^^with the formula seem dominant. 

•While the imperfection oTl^own formulas is arknov/lcd^fCd, 
we must accept the fact that 1 ibrar ies^are probai)ly bettor off with 
imperfect formulas than with nor/e at all. The debate, however; is 
purely academic; because the formulas are here to stay as long as 
governing bodies demand accountability. As the,, demand for account- 
ability seems to be on the rise, improvemsnt of tl-^e existing forinulas 
appears to bq the only reasonable course of action. - /■ 
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Objectives 

primary objective of this study was to develop and 
recommeuci a model library budget formula for upper division uiiiver- 
sity libraries. It was found ^hat the following formula'com'ponents 
; covered all major budgets commonly found in academic libraries: 

. 1) material fupds(books, periodicals, etc.'); 2) personnel (professional 
and clerical); 3) expense "(supplies, travel, etc.). ^ survey of physical 
facilities formula was excluded from the'model forniula. since physi- 
cal facility funds is typicgdly not part of, this annual oper^ating budget. 
^ The secondary important objective- of the proposed model - 

•f^-mitla will Ije to sei*ve as a short range planning tool for institutions. 

TJie scope of the* study was limited to ^ormula Budgeting; 
defined as'a\merthod of line item budgeting based upoti quantitative 
/ models whicfr^oress the budgetary support needs generj^ed by. opera- 

. ^ ting programs and functions. Such a system sets nufti/ric guidelines 

Cor fund allocations relative to accepted .standards of adequacy and 
• accepted levels of attainment. ° . ^ '' 

# ' ' DclimUations of the Study 

The dolimitatitos of the research study were: 

1, The ^^ly was Umited to the exammation aiid develop- , 

^ . ment of a library formula budget ta be used by upper division univer- 
sities existing in atate systems^ 

2. The model was tested by select institutions considered 

• ■ representative of other upper di.vi§i6h^universities. 

3^! Although non-state-supported upper divrsion^niversi- 
^ ties or institutions not part of a system may find this formula applica- 
tion useful, this «tudy was not focused on their needs. 

4. The formula was limited to the followmg maj.or 
operating budget elements: a) materials, b) personnel, c) expense. ^ 
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r ^ 

E:s:cluded from the study was any discussion of library space fojt^mulas 
on grounds that operating budgets seldom, if ever, include capital 
♦ (building) funds. . • 

^ Assumptions 

« 

g ^ 1. FoiVmila budgeting can b^ applied to all state supported 

upper division universities existing in a. systejii with reasonably ac- 
ceptable results. ^ 

2. A budget formula suitable to the upper division univer- 
sities can be an effective administrative tool for an ecjuitable resouifce 
allocation among institutions iti a system. 

3. A budget formula suitable to the upper division univer- 
^ sitl^|5^an be an effective administrative tool for making wise 

edu^^mon^^-^lans. 

4. Effectivc^'a^ciministration of the natj.on's upper division 
university Libraries necessitates that funding needs are clearly and 

-easily tir^yzed -^lii'ough a r.eliaiyle budget fgrmula, 

■ \^ * ^ ^ 

^5. In term§ of long-ran^ge benefit's the^43udget formula 



will improve the- level of support the libraries will receive. 
^ . 6. A budg(}t formula designed for upper divi^on univ^i'sity 

. - libraries will recognize the special needs of ;ihis type m institution. 

/ * * ^ 7. It may be unnecessary to ^'invent" an entirely unique 

formula for upper division libraries. Testing of select fofahv]i\s^may 
* " prove' them to be, ^with or without some modification, 

model for all libraries. ' ' ^ 

i ^ Proced ures in the Develo frment of the Formula 

This study was a developmental researcli project. The search 
and development^for the Upper Division -Universit;^^^brary Formula 
by this investig^or pi'ogressed through six pliapes, ^ * 
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Phase One: Generalizatidhs and guidelines in the literature 
dealing with library fcrrmula budgeting were identified. Existing 
library formulas were evaluated in terms of their usefulness to the 
upper division university libraries. Based cJ5| this eval&^tion, for-^ 
mula elements and techniques were classified and either retained or 
discarded for the pur[)oses of the developirie^t of the Upper Division 
University Libraries (UDUL) Formula. 



Phase Two: Through a questionnaire library data were 
collected from state- supported iMf^er division university libraries 
which are also part of ^ statew.i<^ system ► 



^' Phase Three: Existing formulas were splected for inclu^ 

(r c ■ _ ( 

sion in the study and in the UDULFormula. 

Phase Four: Ten upper division uhivera.ity libraries were 
used to test the formulas. Institutional data "gathered from the qiie.s- 
tionnaires served as a sour\:e of information. 

Phase Five: ' The final product, consisting of a budget 
generation formula, was <evalaate^ by a panel of experts. The panel 
of experts consisted of the members of th\^Cornmittee on Upper 
Division Universities of the American Library.Associatior^uid 
directors of libraries from the participating4nstitutic 

Phase Six: Conclusions^ were drawn and recommendations 

V. ^ t 

were made' concerning the feasibil^ity and utilization of applying the 

< - ■ ^ - 

UDUL Formula. 

Other Studies Utilizin g Developmental Rc^search Techniques 

^ y — ^» 

'The following five dissertations will be discussed here beo^auge 

they have u^^d developmental research techniques in budgeting systems 

for higher education. The research techniques employed by these 



dissertations provided the author with support of the methodology and 
design used in the execution of this study on library formula budgeting. 

5 

1. Stumph collected publications, reports, statistics 
and othe^ pertinent data on statewide operating budget formulas from 
ten states. 'The data were aijalyzed and compared with ^ach, other, 
leading to 'the selection or de^vation of appropriate factors to be 
considered in planning'and developing a s-cientific budget ffcrmula and 
tailoring it to the needs of a state using g coor(^inating board system. 
The author relied heavily on interviews and correspondence. The 
various formulas currently^ in'Use are discussed in detail. Stu'mpti 
selected one best suited and p^resented it as a plan for acceptance. 
^In the selection of the formula he employed* the following criteria: ^ 

A. Is the formula elem'ent appropriate to the 
specific activity to be measured? 

B. Ii|^sifiiple to apply to a comprehensive 

situatipn? ' v ' - ' 

C. What is its. potential- for contribution to effici(^%«^ 

and economy in allocating resources? , 

^- ^ . The plan developed by Stumph was reviewed by an 

expert, Robert A. Pringle, then Assistant Director, Operating 
Budgo^ts of the Illinois ^Board of Higher Education. 

' 6 

2. ' MacKeraghan's study set out to determine whnUier a 
conceptual planning-programming-bCF^eting system model could be 
developed for a comnijunity college. The model sought to provide a 
method of identifying the costs" of community college programs for ^ 
use by due at ion al deci^on'-'makers in the rational allocation of its 
' fiscal rSsouraes. " * . 

Vhe study* s four phases included: a) identification of 
educational PPBS gencralizat-ions and 'guidelines from a search of the 
literature; b) development of a conceptual PPBS model for a com- 
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munity college based on such generalizations and guidelines; 
c) analysis of the conceptual PPBS model as an administrative con-'' 
cept at a selected Florida com*mtinity college/ within the institution's 
existing communication, ac^unting, budgeting and decision-making 
pr9cedures; dX development of conclusions and recommendations con- 
cerning the use of the conceptual PPB&model in Florida's community 
colleges. * 

MacKeraghan applied his PPBS modelUo a single 
Florida junior coUjBge, -making it difficult to draw broad generaliza- 
tions for applicabiH^y to other junior colleges. 

3. The Wilson'' study was acconiplished by means X)f: 

a) a review and analysis of literature; b) acquisition of information 

about planning-programming-budgeting systems from states, counties, 

pities,- governmental agencVs and industry; c) acquisition^of informa- 

tion about the application of planning-programming-budgeting systems 

■ 'i 

ih education; and d) development of a handbook fo'r PPI3S in .e?ducation. 

The purposes of this study were: a) to investigate the * 
origin, histt>F^y and educationaF application of planning-programming- 
budgeting systems; b) to identify the maj-or factors involved in estab- 
lishing such a system; and c) to develop a handbook'for planning- 
programming-budgeting systems for administrators, boards of edu- 
cation, professors and students in education, supervisors, principals, 

teachers, and other persons who would be involved in the ado[)tion 

• ■ ' '•' \ ■ • 

and implementation of PPB systems in education. 

, Following a review of. planning-gi-ogramming-budgeting 

systems in education reported in the available literature, an analysis 

of the materials ^nd manuals available was completed. From this 

background informatior;^ a handbook was developed to meet the needs 

of those -planning to adopt a PPB system m education. 
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■A'ifUstance with the format of the handbook for planning- 
prbgramming-biulffcting Systems was obtained from Dr.' Stirling B. 
Williams, Jr; oj Memphis City Schools, who had previous ex- 
perience, ixi devt.h,pjng handbooks for school personnel. Dr. Donald 
R. ^homsen,. AN.;[c^tant Project Director of the Research Corporation 
of the Associatit4,i School Business Officials, Chicago, Illinois, 
checked the han(l|,ook for accuracy of content. Changes suggested 
by these spec^ialj.^y were incbrporateci into the handbook. The hand-^ 
book appears as ! he Appendix of his sturdy . ' - 

4. I*Mschcr^ advanced the concept that community colleges . 
need new systeuu. effective aiid efficient utilization of scarce re- 
sburc^s. Thcr*g(,, 1^.1.^1 purpose of the study was to develop an opera- 
tional model of program budgeting system (PBS) which would make 
it possible for uinnuhity* colleges to implement program budgeting. 
The; model whicli/^yp^g developed jji the form of a systems manual was 
a result of the pi r,pedural steps taken in response to th(/research 
questioa^ listed hjj^. each step. These procedural stops included: 

a) the develQpm*.t,t Qf pgg criteria from a review of the literaiture; 

b) an in-depth Bln,iy a typical, county-sponsored community college; 
and c) the cleveh tpincnt of an operational model to overcome the dif- 
ferences bctwoc'i, .-^ typical comjniunity college and thg^ P*BS criteria. 

model' was then reviewed in community colleges 
sponsored by oilier than a county and modified to reflect these differ- 
ences. A nation ,i panel was requested to evaluate the usefulness ai^d 
general applicahimy of the model, to other community colleges in the 
nation. ' ' 

5. ^iVong^ developed a model for a prediction formula for 
deteriTiining restmrccs nccessai^y to operate a defined higher education 
audiovisual centr^,^ program. To accomplish this the following objec- 
tives were metr ' * 



■^^ A. Create a ..listing of descriptive statements 

representing'' all components of audiovisu^al programs that mjlght 
exist; arrange the component listing into a catalog from which 
program components could be selected. • . 

' B'. Create a series of formula elements and 
mathematical statements, matched to the program conxponents, ' 
that could be used to predict collection sizes, personnel require- 
ments, or ^monies necessary to operate the defined program. 

ftJiigher -education/ audiovisual' center programs wer 
assumed to be extremely diverse operationsi. The range of program- 
ming areas that ikight be operated could include but not be limited to: 
materials collection development and management, materials produc- 
tion, instructional design and curriculum development, equipment 
services, research, professional association activities, and institu- 
tional development. 

The formula developed was applied against six state- 
supported four-year institutions in the State of Washington. ' TCj^^ 
acceptability of the formula was based on its ability to adequately 

predict the resources needed to operate the six Was]imgtonfetat( 

^ ^^^^ 
programs. Adequacy xwas determined by the program directoi^ 

an advisory panel. , ^ (\ ^ 

Conclusions drawn from the stu\iy indicated that the 
apf)roach used in formula resources prediction was applicabl^ to 
planning and budgeting processes m use m 1972. The specific formuU 
developed was found to provide accieptable predictions^ for audiovisual 
center programs in many operational areas, and it was concluded that 
it could serve as a model for further formula develophienl in the .1 
audiovisual center program areas. 



.Summary \ "** \ . 

This cli^velopmental researeh project had tw 
First, It devbfoped.a model budget formula for upper t^Wisibn univer- 
sity lib rallies. Secon^ it proposed that the formula, gnce developed/ 
should'be able to expresVthd budgetary needs af an institution and ^ 
should serve as a satisfactoi^v;^ short-raiige planning tool for m-aiiage- 
ment. Although the project was\limited to state .institutions serving 
in a systerd, other institutionsAnay^sfrnd the formula application useful. 

The six phases of the study rd^^resenled the key to the sue- 
cessful completion of the ifjroject. Phases qne to three consisted of 
. literature.search, data collection, and exainin^ion and eyaluatiGn of 
' existing formulas. Phases four sond five, consisted^of' tfsting forinu-las 
selected for use. and the evaluation of'^sults % a panel of experts 
from leading upper division university libraries. Phas^ six included 
conclusions and recommendations concerning the feasibility a^d value 
of applying a formula suitable for upper divisiyn university libr^ries^, 

' -Five recent doctoral (dissertations Wei^e reviewed in this 
chapter, all of which used developmental research techniques in 
budgeting systems for higher education. The research techniques 
employed by these dissertation authors supported, the rnethodOjlogy 
and design used in the* devclopmept of this study on library formula ^ 
budgeting. ' f . . ' ' / 
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ADMINISTERING THE STUDY ■ ' * 
AND^TII-E DEVELOP MlliNT- . -• 

OF UDUL FOTOULAS 




The Questionnaire ' 

An analysis of library programs in upper divisional settings ^ 
was considered basic in the development of the formula- The objec-. 
tive of tfi*e questionnaire was'T:o provide for. analysis an examination , 
*of existing library programs. The questionnaire addressed the fol- 
lowing topics: \^ . \ ^ V 

1. "^iorary programs and functions carried out during 
1973/74; ' .. ^ i ' . 

2. ^ Type of ^taidgetinig methods used and extent of Operating 

funds; \ ^ ' ^ \, ' 

3. G-eneral statistics on library operations during the 
1973/74 academJo yecix, < ; - 

A draft of the questionnaire was mailed to members of the/ 
American Libra-ry Associationj Association of College & Researclji' 
Libraries Committee on Upper Division University Libraries (UDUL)^ 
for theii^ comments and evaluation. Their remarks were incorporated 
in tto/final version of the questionnaire (see Appendix 1). - 

•The basic mailing list for the questionnaire was the member- 
ship list from the Association of Upper Level Colleges and Universities. 
Dr.- Robert'Altman was^consulted before the final mailing was pre- . 
J^ared. It was assumed that he would be aware of any additional upper 
level universities that might not have inembership in the Association. 



i^ltman identified two such institutions, Mqnterey Institute of Foreign 
'Studies and Anchorage Senior College of the University of Alaska 
system, both of which werir added to the mailing list. - * 

. The qu^estionnaire was mailed to twenty-eight institutions 
representing 100 percent of upper level colleges and universities (see 
Appendix II). The institations surveyed included twenty state- 
supported unirversities, one oity college and seven private schools. 
Enclosed with the questionnaire were, 1) a letter describing the pur- 
pose ot Jhe project and 2) a return memorandum which enabled an. 
individual to express his/iier interest in participating in the develop-" 
ment of the^mod^ budget formula (see Appendi^-ces III and ll/'). Twenty- 
four of the twenty-ei{jht institutjlons responded'' to the qCTestionlia' 

Selecti&n of the Expert Panel 

/ 3 

The Expert Panel was selected fx^om amon^ those library 

directors who expressed an interest in evaluating the proposed formula; 
The Expert Panel 'serves, in additi^on, tl^^ members of the ALA, 
ACRL, UDUL Committee and.provides the broadest possible exposure 
of this research project a'mong thQs e^who ^i ight be able to use the 
results. Although the primary objective of this project w?s to develop 
a model formula for upper division uiiiversity libraries serving in a 
state system of higher education, it was assumed that oncfe the^ formula 
.was developed, it might also useful to non-state-supported institu- 
tions. For this reason the Expert Panel included mdividuals from 
both private and public *seetQrs, / 

t * ^ 

Selection of Institution^^ for 

Field 'Testing Formulas « ^ 

There was general concensus among the Expert Panel mem- 
bers that the rnstitutions selected should provide a representative base 
for field testing the formulas- The following^ criteria were set to help 



with the selection process: ^ \ . , 

1» The library should ha^^at least 120, 000 volumes; 
2, The annual budget should be^rnot less than $300, 000; 
. 3. ' There should be some, evidence of institutional 
stability and mativrity; * - « ^ 

4. The iirstitution should be tax- supported. 

A high percentage of the upper division universities are still 

s&new that they operate under jimusual start-up conditions. The first 
• ■ . - ' . * ' ■ ■ t 

tliree criteria were designed to eliminate frohi field testing those 

institutions which could distort the results by the unusual start-up 

conditions jSo typically employed in* such cases. Nine state institutions 

qualified for the field testing, A pity college was ad;led as the tenth 

institution for the field te^st group under the assumption that the modM 

library budget formula may be of assistance to non-stsJte-supportc 

upper division libraries. ' > . * 

. ■■• • ■■ , / ■ 



Tlje Ten Institutions Used iii the Field Test M . 


Code . 


Institutipn . 


Location 


A 


Sangamon State University 


Springfield; III. 


B 


Governors State University 


Chicago, III / " ' ^ 


C 


Florida International University 


Miahii, Fla. 


D 


* 

University of West Florida 


Pensacola/ Fla. 


E 


University of North Florida 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


F 


Florida Atlantic University 


Boca Raton, Fla. 


G 


Penn State--Gapital 


Middletown, Pa. 


H 


Univ. of Texas^-Permiari Basin . 


Odessa, Tex. 


I 


University of Texas --Dallafe 


Dallas, Tex. 


J 


Richmond Coliege 


Staten Island, N. Y. ^ 



Figure 1. Code Designation for Test Institutions 



The ten institutiohs represent five states. Florida is 
-represented w.ith twice as many institutions as the others, the result 

• ♦ 

6t the function of age and maturity of the upper division university 
movement which developed earlier in .Florida than in other states./ 

Discussion of Institutional Data ' ; • 

for'Ficld yest Groups • \ 

— ^ ^~ '■ — ' " * ' 

« ■ 

The ten institutions selected for field testing have a rather 

a ■ 

interesting profile. Table I, shows, their collection size ranges #• 
from 120, 000 to ^63,. 853^ volumbs.^, FTE student body ranges^rom an 
enrollment of 398 to 6, 625. - During 1973/74 the^ smallest library opera- 
ting i)udget was $341, 416, while .the largest was o,v^r $1. 2^ million. 
Nine of\the ten schools have master level ppegFams and the tenth one 
has 'a^pproval to start several such programs next year. Only the 
Un/iversity of Texas --l5allas and Florida Atlantifc University offer ^ 
doctoral level programs; however, several schools expect to add 
-dbctopal programs in •timcj' The level and number of graduate pro--, 
grams was opiisidered by all respondents to be an important variable 
in^ny formula. ^ ^ . ' 

The distfibution^df FTE staff between public services and 
technical service? may reflect both workload aridnnstitut'ional orienta- 
tion toward either service or support functions. The smallest staff 
of 14. 5 FTE. was -noted as totally inadequate by Richmond College. » " 

Other programs affecting workloads were considered in 
collecting institutional data. Certainly, ihterlibrary loans are a 
workload factor that every library absorbs. There were two" institu- 
tions which did not report their interlibrary loan statistics even though 
they pjcoyide this seryice. The registered outside borrowers can also 
be a factor if a library is involvQd^^ major community service. ^Qie 
degree of such involvement in thetest group was 'quite mixed, making 
it dif^cult to arrive at any conclusion* - ^ /* 
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• A number of library formulas were examined to determine' 
their ^probable usefulness in developing a new or modified formula 
suitable'^or UDUL purposes. In /order to eliminate incomplete fo'r- 
mula^, the following selection criteria Were established: ■ 
!• The staffing fox^mula should 

'A. .^address itself to both-public and techhical 

— , ,, ■. ■ • '■ , 

B. Vbe'able to respond to increasing or decreasing 
worklo^ in these two basic divisions of library service; 

C. be, part of a formula package serving state sys^i 
tems which also has collection development formulas available* 

-2, • ^Tha^materials formula should 

A. reflect the nejed for a basic collection of at least 
75, 000 volumes; ' ' 

. B. relate the size of the collection to the size of 

the student body; 

C. be responsive to the diversity and complexity of 
graduate programs. , 

.3. Expense formula . There was no expense -formula 
available at the outlet of this project. It was established, however,*" 
that an. expense f(>^mula was desirable and that one should be designed. 
The design of ^he^^e^pense formula will be discussed lg,ter. . 

Based dn^the above criteria, the California Formula, the 

♦ 

Florida Formula and^'the Washington Formula ^were selected for their 
ability to predict library needs in an upper division setting. 

The Kansas Formula was eliminated because it is the same as 

■( . . . • 

the Washingtpn model. Similarly, thq Mi^esota and Nebraska for- 
mulas were discarded because they are basicalfy the same as the 
Florida model. Also eliminated were partial formulas used by about 
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'fourteen other states because tlicy did n^t meet 'ilie stated criteria. 
A complete, list of the "formul-as ^evaluated is. found in Chapter 2, 
pages 28 and 2fl. " ' 

■ 1. Staffing for nyula. ^The following pages will cons'^der 
the ten institutions tested both individually and as a hypothetical group 
of. libraries^ serving a single state system of higher education. 1*he 
California, Florida and Washington staffing f'ormulas will be first 
described and then applied to the ten institutions to show how each, 
would be affected. This section includes- the following tables of inter- 
• est; . • , - 



Table 


n. 


California Staffing Formula Description 


Table 


III. 


California Staffing Formula Applied to Institutions 


Table 


IV. 


'Florida Staffing Formula pescription 


Table 


V. 


Florida Staffing Formula Applied to Institutions 

' a. ■ 


Table 


• VI. 


• Washington Staffing Formula Description 


Table 


VII. 


WfLKhihgton Staffing Formula Applied to Institutions^ 


Table 


VIII. ^ 


Proposed UDUL Staffing Formula Description 


Table 


IX. 


Proposed UDUL Staff ingFormula Applied to Institutions 


Table 


X., 


Summary of Staffing Formulas • 


Table 


XI. • 


Comparative Group Analysis . . \ 



A. The development of the UDUL • • 

• „ ' Staffing Formula . ' An analysis of 

the results of the California, Florida and Washington formulas revealed 
some useful basic concepts. The Washington type model was pre- ., 
ferred over California becau^ it recognized the increased complexi- 
ties of book processing associated with larger collection size. The 
formulas tested have shown a cframatic discrepancy between existing 
staffs and the staffs these formulas have generated. Ninis oiit of ten 
institutiQns stated that they would like to have some additional staff. 
At the same time it was assumed that any -formula asking fpr unreal- 

• > , 



istic staff increases would not be taken seriously by the funding - 

authorities. Keeping this in mind, the UDUL formula adopted the . 

concepts of the Washington staffing formula bu^ also infroduced 

moderating influences^ that red^aced the total staff generated, Tl^is 
... ..... , • . . ■» 

turned out to be an\6ceptable model, accomplishing its objective ' - 

^by xiiahipulating. the constants. . \ 

If one considers the ten institutions as a single 
group serving a single hypotheticEil system of higher educatiofi, it is 
possible to study the impact of the four formulas (see Table XI, p. 63). , 
The total actual staff employed amounts to 342.4 FTE. The most / 
extreme results are obtained from the Washington mocjel^hat suggests 
650.6 FTE, representing an additional 308. 2 F^PE staff for these iii-/ 
stitutions, or 90 percent increase. The Florida and California models 
would increase the group total staff to 55 and 51 percent respectively. 

" t "^ • Ti^je proposed UDUL formula increases the total 

new stajff demand by only 19.7 percent, In looking at the test results 

■ of the iidividual ins^titutions (Table X), it appears that three of the . 
institutions are staffed above the, UDUL .formula. It must.be remem- 
berred, however, that all libraries employ students and.other hourly 
wage earners. The formula recommends that not less than 15 per- 
cent of the FTE staff be added in the form of hourly wage employfees. 
This added labor force will bring each institution within a re'alistic 

range, of planning for library siaffing. 

; - 1^ • • 

B. Recommended conversion of UDUL 

formula generated staff to dollars . The UDUL 

formula generates minimum staff needs only. The number of positions 

do not represent support for any special project a library niay wish to 

inaugurate or for branch library operations. Similarly, /it does not 

propose to, gen^ate support for media center type services such as . 

audio-visual, TV or graphics. There are standards and formulas pub- 

lished for these activities that should be considered for institutional 
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TABLE H • . , . ' 



A) 


3 


positions . 


. B) 


. 5 


II 


G) . 


7 


n 


D)* 


8 


. II 


E) 


9 


II 


. F) 


10 


11 


• ^1 


b 


+ e 


■ ^. ■ 


P 


- number 



CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE LIBRARIES STAFFING FORMULA 



1. ' Basic Allowance per Projected total FTE. faculty & students 

new, unopened college 
I ■ ; I less than 1, 6ai 

1, 601 - 6, 250 
6, 251 - 10, 800 
10, 801 - 15, 000 
greater than 15, 000 




,1 P - number of public service area positions authorized 

• -a = average weekly hours projeGte'd.to be devoted to all 

-^circulation activities related to chargt^d materials 
functions by profess ionals> non-professionals and 
student assistants. * ; / 

b = 40 hours per week * 

. e = one position for projected^mcrease or decrease^ of 

each 12,000 volumes, charged or 70,t)00 volumes. ^ 
reshelved of non-charged^materials. 

* /factors c and d. omitted; they relate specifically to the Cal. system) 



3. I^. total FTE faculty and student^ divided by 750. 

4. P = speciaUclients and graduate students divided by 500. 

5. Technical Services = number of volijimes processed' divided by 950. 

' •'- ■ ■ - " ■ ' ' ' 

6. ' Managerial/Administrative based on number of employees 

A) 2 M/A positions up to .15 

B) - ■ 3 " - 16 - 25 

C) 4^ " . 26 - 35 ■ 

D) 5 " ^ 3.6 - 50 

E) 6- " 51 - 70 

F) ' 7 " . V 71 - 110 " , 

G) 8 " 111 - 160 

H) 9 " 161 - 220 
I) 10 " over 220^ 
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TABLE IV 



FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES STAFFING FORMULA 

Public SorvLCGS (including pro rata share of iibra^y administration) 
.1. Number of PTE Students. Multiplied by Weight 



B. 



Step 1: 



Step 2: 
Step 3: 

Step 4: 



Step 5: 



Step 6: 



X 
X 
X 
X 



2. 



f300/400 level 
500 level 
6007700 level 
registered out°side' users 

Determine total weighted, enrollment; 
divide by a factor of 300 to derive 
. formula FTE Publ in Service s Staff 



D.76 
2[ 05 
4. 76 
1. 00 



Technical Services (incL pro rata, share of lib3?ary adrnm. ) 

Process. Formula 'and ' \ ' pescriptive Example 

To the total units held at begmning of year . A 261, 153 

Add the- number of units of library respU3?ces 
estimated to be added in year to which ; = . 
calculation applies . - 



Multiply Result by, Units to be Added (UA) 

Divide by 1. OOO. 00 0 to derive 
Weighted Units to be Added (V/UA ) . 

Multiply WUA by the, factors that apply 

i> Factor 
(Step- 4) , 



23, 501 




284, 654 


(1) 


X 23, 501 




66>v896, 536 




1, 000, 000 




,6, 689. 


65 (3) 



X 



01'514 (4) 



WUA ' 

• 11 to „ 14, 91)9 X 

15, 000; to 41,905 X 

42, 000 to 300, 000 x 



Consl^nt 
(Step 5) 



-01514. 
, 00664 
, 00360 



+ 
+ 
+ 



To the Result of Step 4 '->:.. 
Add the applicable cohstant as given above \, 
to obtain the Factor Resulting (FR) 

Divide WtJA" (step 3) 

by Factor Resulting (PR, step 5) 

to derive formula FTE Technical Services Staff 




101. 28 (4) 

<- - / ' 

' 67^ (5) 
168.28 (PR)' 

6,^689.65 
168. 28 
39. 75 (6y ' 
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. - ■ ■ . ■ . . .. ' , .TABLE VI ' , 

WASHING TOl^ STATE UNIVER SITY LIBRARIES STAFI^ING FORMULA ^ 

'■ - , ' ' — — \ — '• — ' :~" ; , - " • 

A, Public Services (including pro rata sRare of library a dm in is. ti- at ipn) 
1. * Number of I^^E Students, Multiplied by Wei^ght . 



,2. 



'300/400 level 
' 500 ieV^el 
600/700 level 
registered outside users 

Determine total weighted enrollment; 
divide by a factor of 220 ib derive 
formula FTE Public Services Staff ' 



X 
X 

x: 

X 



1.80 
4. 30 
6,00 
l\ 00, 



Technical Services (incl. pro rata -share of libiiary admin, ) 
Process Form-ula and ' Descriptive Example 



'Step 1: 



Step 2: 
Step 3: 



To the total units held at beginning of year 
Acjd the number of units of library resources 
estimated to be added in ye?Lr io which 
'calculation applies .* . 

Multiply Result by Uitits to-be Added (UA ) •• 



Divide by i?, OOP, .000 to derivq 



•^261, 153 

23.-501 ' 
284, 6 54' 

X 2i3, 5Q1 
66, 896r, 536 

r 1, 000, 000 



(1) 
(2)' 



6, 689. 6.5 (3)» 



■ step 4: 


Multiply WUA by the factors that apply: 


' X 


, 0,1514 




■'"W U A- ■ • 


Facto'r 
' (Step 4) 


Constant 
•.(Step '5) ■ 






^ 1 to 14, 999- X 
15, 000 to 41, 999 x 
,42, 000 to 300, 000 x 


, 01514 + 
, 00664 ■ + 
.00360 + 


; 67 

194 
322 


« 

101. 28 (4) 


Step 5: 

* 


. ~\ • 
To , the Result of Step 4 ., 

, Add th'e appliciVuie constant as given abovq, 

to obtain the Factor Resulting (FR) 




ft- 

67 (5)° 
rp8.28 (FR) 



Step 6; 



Divide WUA (step 3) ■ " ■« 

by Factor Resulting (FR, step 5) . , ■ 

to derive formula FTE •Technical Services Staff 



6, 689. 65 
168.28 



39. 75 (6) 
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■ TABLE VIII ■ „ 

. V / , PROPOSED ■ -^^ 

UPPER piViaiON UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES STAFFING FORMULA* 



1 




Av Public Se^i^S (including pro rata share of library administration) 

0 

.• 1. Number of FTE Students Multiplied b;/ -Weight - 

: , . 300/400 level \ x 1.76 ^ 

° . ■ , V* . 500 level x ' 2.05 

• . 600 level x ^ 4.76 ' . ". 

.- ■ 700 level x 4. 76 . ' ' 

' .* 2. a. Deterniine total Weighted Bnrollbrient (WE)^^ 

' ' , b. ^DivJLde^up to first 7, 000 WE by a factor of 300. ■ '% ' % 

. c. Divide WE in excess of 7, 000 by a factor of 450. 

. . ^ d. Add i^esults of b J and c. to derive total formula ■ 
* - ^" ' FTE.Public^Sigrvlces Sta:ff % 

B. . • TTechnical Sb?>yices (including pro rata share df library admin, ) ^ 

Process Formula ; antf Djescriptive Example 

Step 1*: To theo total units held at beginning of year ^61, 053 

Add number of units of library resources . 
'estiniated to be added in year to. which ^ ' % • 

calculation applies, . 27, 974 

• : . . 289,J027 (1)' 

Step 2: Multiply Result by Units to be Added (UA) ^ ' - x 27, 974 

' 8, 085, 241, 298 (2)' 

StPP 3: Divide -Result by 2, 000, OGO tp derive ^ - ^ ^ 2, 000, 000 

. Weighted Units to be Addc^^ (WUA ) • \ V 4, 042.62 (3) 

Step 4: Mulfcply WUA ''by the factors that apply: x .03028 (4) 

^ ' ' 

' . . Factor Constant 

WUA ( Step 4) (Step 5) „ , , ' 

1 to .14', 999 X .03028 + 30 

15, 000 to 41,999 x .01328 +* ,97 ' « 

42, 000 to 300, 000 x . 00'720 + . 161 . 

Step 5: Tonhe Result of Step 4 V i22.41(4) 

Add the applicable constgint as given above" + * v30 (5) 

to obtain the Factor Resulting (FR) . 152.41 (FR) 

Step 6: Divide WUA (step 3) * 4, 042. 62 

by Fa-Ctor Re^'ulting (FR, step 5) ' ^ 1^2^41 

\^to dcr4ve formula FTE "technical Services Staff , • 26. 52 (6)- 
* Not including liburiy wages. For hourly wages add 15% o^ staff generated.. 
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adoptioi>.if applicable.'* A library /lee ding additional staff for special 
projects or^niQdia activities should .request this staff based on justi- 
.fiablQ grounds. 

The recommended ratio of supportive staff to 
professional staff is approximately 2.5 : 1. Supportive staff needs 
may vary as much us according to local needs and circum- 
stances. ° ^ 

to arrive at average salaries per position, one 
must consider the average support staff tyge salaries m the local 
geographic area. Average professional salaries must be computed 
on the basis of both local and nal^ional salary offerings. In the final 
analysis., each institution must develop its pwn mix of staff and defend 
it through programs delivered. Hourly wa^e earners are generated 
^.at a IS^p^er^ant level over the staffing formula. The FTE hourly wages 
are converted to dollars at the average current local rate, which is 
typically equSl to the begmning clerical rate paid by institutions. 

TABLE XI 

COMPARATIVE GROUP ANALYSIS 
OF STAFFING FORMULAS 



Actual staff employed 

by ten libraries: N = 342.4 


Comparisons 


Formula generated staff 
for ten libraries 


Deviation from 
actual (N) 


Percent 
deviation 


California 517. 0 
Florida 531. 1 
Washington ' 650.6 
UDUL 410.1 


+174.6 
188.7 
308.2 • 
67.7 


50.9% 
55.0- 
90.0 
19.7 
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2. Materials Formula , ' In analyzing the ten materials 
formulas, the institutions were tested individually and again as a 
hypothetical group Of libraries serving in a single state system of 
higher education. This section wi^ follow the pattern established 
earlier, describing the California, Florida and Washington materials 
formulas and applying them to. the ten institutions. The following 
tables are pi^psented in this section: 

^Table XII. Components of Material Formulas: ^' 

California,, Florida, Washington, UDUL 

Table XIII. California Materials Formula Applied 

Table XIV. Florida Materials Formula Applied 

Table XV. Washington Materials Formula Applied 

Table XVI. UDUL Materials Formula Applied 
Part A: Books 

Table XVII. UDUL Materials Formula Applied 

Part B; Periodicals/Seriials • 

Table XVIII. Summary of Materials Formulas 
Table XIX. < Comparative Group Analysis 

A. Components of material formulas . It is obvious^ 
at first ^ance that. the four formulas used in this' analysis ^have a great 
deal in common,' V^t they yield different results vastly significant to a 
given institution or group of institutions. \ . 

The existing material formulas generate volumes 
-only, leaving the periodical/serials group undefined for institutions. 
The UDUL foi-^TOula, however, has introduced a criteria that spts the 
basic periodical/serial subscription'needs in soope with the academic 
programs they support (see Table XII). This make|'< the UDUI. formtila 
' un^iquely different. ' 
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♦ ' ' ' . 

B.^. The development of the UDUL 

Materials Formula. Application of 

the Califor^nia, Florida and Washington formulas to the teii institutions o 
tested shows how each formula affects the collection of an upper divi- . 
gion institution. The California formula generated the least number 'of 
volumes, while the Florida model generated the most.- As^TableXVIII 
indicates, the ten institutions as a single group have a total of 
2/035, 181 volumes. 

J The California model application increases the 
desired minimum volume count by 267, 669, or about 13. 1 percent. 
The Washington model shows a. difference between holdings and the 
formula amounting to 507, 129 volumes representing a 24. 9 percent 
increase. The Florida for^i\ila generates 2, 625,210 volumes, repre- 
senting a 28..9 percent increase in the minimum number of volumes. 

"iThe direction of the Florida model has been used 
to further increase formulae-generated collections for upper division 
institutions. It was established m Chapter 1 that uppei-* division uni-?- 
versity libraries need somewhat larger collections than tradition^Ll 
four-year institutions. ^ It was impossible ^o establish with any degree 
of accuracy just'how much larger the UDUL library should get before ^ 
it reached a.minimum level of adeqd.ac3^ Expert opinions varied 
somewhat, but irrgcneral it-was estimated in the 50 to 70 percent 
range. - ^ » . ' 

The formulas tested addressed the* issue of. 
collection adequacy .simply in terms of volumes. This Was considered^ 
to be a major weakness because current subscriptions a:nd serial pub- 
lications, which are difficult tD convert to volumes, represent about- 
50 to 60 percent^of library acquisition costs. Ten years ago such 
subscriptions may have been only 20 to 30 percent of the budget. The"* 
increased costs raise. many questions about subscriptions, including 
the number of them an institution inust have. . ' 
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These issues were basic consideralions in 
deveTopi^^^ The UDUL model started 

■out by adopjting the basic Florida formula^ but increased the number 
of volumes generated in all variable categories. Justification can be 
made on'seyeral grounds, one of which is^he increase in new know- 
le4ge and information during the past 1^5 years. F*pr example, the , 
Cld'pp- JordanFqrmula (1964), cited in Chapter.'2, asked for a basic • 
coli'ection of 50, 000 volumes. The U. S. trade publishers produn::ed 
about '24, 000 new ti]:les during that year . In 1975 the trade publishers 
expect some 46, 000 new titles to be published. If we associate basic 
collections with rale of publication, as the Florida and Washington . 
formulas have'done^ the UDUL formula elements are reasonable: 

Part B of the UDUL formula establishes the ■ ' 
minimum number of periodical/ serial titles to which a library should 
subscribe. The increase to a basic collection of 1,000. titles is based 
on the number and level of programs and the number of PTE faculty 
employed. ' ' V* „ 

: TABLE XIX 



COMPARATI\fE GROUP ANALYSIS 
OF' MATERiALS FORMULAS 



' Actual volumes owned 






* ^ by ten Ijibrari'es: 


C o m p a r i 


sons 


• N ^ - ■ 


2, 035, 131 






Formula generated 




Deviation from 


9 

Percent 


volumes for 




actual (N) 


deviation' 


^ ten libraries 








California 


2, 302, 80b 


+ .267, 669 


13.,!% 

* 


* 

Washington 


2, 542, 2(50 


50?, 129 


24.9 


JFlorida 


2, 625, 210 • 


590, 079^ 


28.9 ^ 


UDUL 


3, 418, 628 • 


1^ 383-, 497 


67.9 




C. Rec^ommended growth rate and 

.conversion of UDUL Formulas; 
; ' Parts A and B, to dollars. 

'Materials Formula prcdlets only minimum collection adeq\iacies. A 

• library must' continue to grow past this level once it has been reached. 

In fact, a minimum annual growth of the collection is equally impor- 

• ' „ .,.„., — p; — ■■ ■ — ^ [ — .. 

. tant to a librar;y whether, the collection is below or above the figure 
'"^indicated by the fprmtaa. The 'qujest ion remains^ what is this mini- ' • 
niuna annual growth that must be maintained? 

Botli the Washing.ton and Florida formulas suggest 
' five percent growth of the collectibn.on hand. There are certain weak- 
nesses l3iiilt into tbfe five percent method,- in that it ignores the depth, 
and. breadth of the institutions and ^the annua] "range of new piiblications, 
both domestic .and foreign. These facto-rs .set the pace in nUnimum 
collectioi) .development and are as criticaLas the total volume count in 

a library j ^ ^ ' 

I ^ . . TKe^UDUL formula Veconim^ndt that 'an up|Der\ ^ 

^ .division ilniyersiXy library add .l!o its ooUectipn not less than 25, 000^. 
V 'volumes [per year -or five percent (5%) of its. holdings, whichever is 
gPC?aterJ mcm.bers of the Expert Panel cil^sider this rate to be 
Vinimal'',growth "both under and over the"forniula-generated collection 
count. vSubsciriptioris are converted at the rate o| 1. 75 volumes per 
, 'title when calculliting annual growth rate. , . ^ , . • . 

' ' ; ' Institutional growth jnaust be predetei^min^ed, and 

budget requ*est3^ should be iaased "on the average cost of libr^iry ma- 
terials. The folloAvirrg: costs (thi> actual .average costs for ^FAU for 
1974/75) were usc/d i'jjconmuting^the UDIXL inateKals formula** 

• , Monograimict^^^ ^ ' • ^$18.50, \ 

' '^^^^ : , Sifbscriptions, serial/ periodical UtlQS y @ $45.00 

' . ■ ■ . ■ * * . , *=■ ^ 

. ^ . . ' . Obviously, each institution must determine its 



/• own dollar conversion. It mayjjbe less qr nVore per volume \nd/ or 

• ' . >.■'■■• 



title, depending on curincular emphasis affCcCting collection develop- 
ment. .* • 

5» ■' * 

" • .'*'"♦ ^ « ■ " * • . ■ 

3. The UDUL fex t^ ensc" Formula/ The Expense Formula 
is unique in .that no other expense prediction formulas of an/ kind are 
available for libraries. The need for a valid expense model is great,- 
as, one can see from Table I. Expense budgets ranged from $18, 000 
to $89, 000 among the ten'institutiona selected for the study. The , 
objective of the UDUL Expense .Formu-la is to^predict with- a reaso^n- 
able degree of a;ccuracy the m in imunr dollar support a given library' . 
needs. . , ' ' , 

A. . Development of the expense formula i The first 
'step in this task was to define the typical. and generally'accepted ex- 
pense items in libraries. Generally speaking, expense items include 
travel', Centals', postage, printing costs, supplies and other consum- 
able: items that cannot be classified as capital expenditure. Excluded 
from the expense category, also, ar^'all salaries and Wages.- Some 
variation exists' among ^states in their definition of whan a supply item 
becomes a capital expenditiirc. Some states tie it to ii dollar figure, 
setting an arbitrary limit of, let us say, $50 or $100. f Under this 
system any item that costs o^er the set limit is not aii^ expense iteni. 



ArlothQr method use^ the cost plus useful/life. Under ^lis system 
any item over a predeterniined^cost of, e.g. $25, which will last a 
fixed number of years, will be considered a capiteil exp|?nditure. 
In, discussing this prpbleni witli a number of administraltors, however,> 
it' was agreeci that the "variatkms in state practices are not sufficient 
to upset the validity of a formula lhat'discounts the gray areas of the ^ 

definitions . * . ? ' ' " 

' The UDUL expense formula was developed after 
consi'derablGf cons^ultation with library administrators foltowed by an 
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analysis of actual budgets and other institutional data of |;he ten^- 
institutions in this- study. The basic assumption in the development 
of this formula was that the cost-generating factors must be common *• 
to all libr The formula list had to be brief in order to be prac- 

tical for institutional use. This requirement reduced the cost- 
"generating factors to the fol living: ^ / ^ 

(1) number of volumes added to collection 

(2) number of subscriptions 

(3) students served " 

(4) ' faculty served . ^ 

(5) F'l^ library staff, employed. 

After considerable experimentation with assigning 
wei-ghts to these factors an a6ccpta'ble expense formula emerged; as 
.delineated )n Table XX. , 

. a.-'^ ■ ■ ... ■ ■' . 

\ ' • ' ■ TABLE XX 

.■ • UPPi^ll PIVISION UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

^ ' . -•. exp>:nse eormula ■ 



Item 


F . a^ c t o r 

^ ■■ . - , 


^ , Weight 




Estipiated vols, to be ' 








added to collection 


X 


1.75 


,. 2. 


Subs G?ript ions * 








a) nt). titles : 


X 


1 . 7 5^ 


• ^ 


b)']re9'ults of ia)" ' 


X 


5,00 


3.. 


No. FTE student^ - 




0. 75 




No; FTE faculty - ' 


X 


1. 50 ■ 


■ 5. 


Tota+^ITTE library staff . ^ * 


xl, OtIOj. , 






by 2,. 


6. ■ 


Tptal of items 1 through /5 






Convert fcdirits to. dollars 
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B, Conversion of UDUL^xpense 
\ , v-v^ ^^^"^^^^ to dollars. U s ing the ,197; 

academic year data as the base.> the conversion of the .formulfi to 
dollars on a one-to-one ratio is shown in line 7 of Table XXI. The 
application of the £o.rmula to the ten institutions resulted. in reduc- 
tions of expense budgets in ^ome cases and increases in others* The 
spread of -dbllai:s deci^eased from a range of $-18, .000-$89, 0§0 to a ^ 
range of $27, 63&-$76, 842 (see Tables XXI and XXU), / 

If we take, the group of ten institutions and con- 
sider them again as. a hypothetical, single system, of libraries we can, 
determine the total impact of the formula. Through this formula, as 
Table XXIII shbws; the ten-ribraries 'genej'ated $90, 992 more than 
,the,ir actual combined4973/74 expense budgets of:$432, 728. This 
represents 'an increa'se of "17. 2 "percent ..for^He hypotheticar system 
libraries. , . . 

Expert Pan/el nriembers and others ha^ve agreed . 



that this formula produced reasonable hypothetical results for theii: 

* '/ ■ ^' j ' ' ^ 
institutions. ; ■ 

" TABLE XXni • 

EFFECT OF UDUL EXPENSE FORMULA ^ " 
ON HYPOTHE^TICAL SYST;E]\S 
" ' ' OF TEN LiBRAKlES / , ■ 



. . .;/ / ■ ■ 

Actual expense funds available * 
in ten libraries, 1973/74: 


' ■ ' $432. 72'8 


Formula-generated expense^ 
funds for ten libraries --^ 


. , • 523, 720 


Formula dollar differj^n^e * ' 

from actual funds^/' ; „ / , 


■ * - V 

+$ 2Q, 992" 


Foj/itiula percent difference • : I 


. " • . 1' 17. 2% 



to- $55, 000 with'the 1 :'l ra/io. 



C. Expense funds projection' 

. using UBUL Formula. If "a Library generated 

55/000 'points in the formula during 1973/74, these would be converted 

: 1 ratio. • 

o ■ • • 

Using an economic index, the base year should be 



considered as 100 percent. Qn this basis, inflationary increments .can 

< ■ ■ 

be calculated annually for future years, , Hence, If the budget for . 
191 A/15 included a 12 percent inflationary factor,' the 55, 000 points 
generated by thkt same library? would be calculated as follows: ^ 

55, 000 X 1. 12 = 61, 600 X $1, 00 = $61, 600 

^ ' The formula as^ developed will generate funds 

proportionate to institutional growth and development. It w'ill also 
respmird to proportionate reductions in enrollment, staff and other ^ 
factors, ■ ' ^ - / 

* Summary . ' ^ <>. * 

Chapter 4 discussed phases two, three, f9ur- and fi\^of this- 
dcv.elopmen{al research project, s^s described in the Procedures 
section of Chaptei/* 3, , ^ ^ 

^This study selected ten Uf^^r division uniyersity libraries, 
from anotal population of twenty- ci^ht, to be. included in the develop- 
ment of budget prediction formulas particularly suited to the needs of 
thi.; type of institiltion, . 'A questionnaire method was used to initiate 
the data- gathering phase of the project. The institutional data ob- 
tained ^r cm the questionnaires was applied to existing formulas 
.(California, Florida, Washingi:6nT>-> ' • 

^ Results of these formula applications, as shown in numerous^ 

tables in this chaptci', were usedjo develop the UDUL Staffing and ' 
' Materials, Formulas.' 
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, ' .In ^.ddition to the-^taffing and Materials formulas, this project 
resulted in the. development of an UDUL Expense Fdrmula model that 
■ is unique in the field. This is the first Imown expense formula tech- 
nique and should be of interest tp library administrators beyond the 
UDUIi/ group. 

Consultations were held with individual members of the Expert 
Panel and members of the ALA, ACRL, UDUL Comi^^ttee. Changes 
sind useful suggestions were incorporated in the final UDUL form*ulas* 

"... . 

■• ■ /■■\ ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Chapter 5/ ' 
STJMmRY, CONGLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS; 

S ummary * / - . 

The purpose of tfiis. study was to develop and recommend a ^ 
/ model library budget formula for upper division university libraries, 

(UDUL). This formula was to covel^ all major budget categories 
; commonly found in acaderaic libraries, i. e. : salaries (staff); ma- 

terialfe (books,, periodicals, etc.);' expense (supplies, travel, rentals^ 

... .ft 

etc.). The examination of the physical facilities category was exclu- 
ded from this study on the grounds that such budgets ^re typically not 
part of annual operating budgets, . . 

'The scope of this Study was limited to formula budgeting ^ 
defined as /*a nie|ih6d of line item budgeting based upon qu^titative 
models which dx/(3ress the budgeta/y support nee'ds gener^^ted by 
□ operating programs and functions*'. To accamplish the objectives of 

this study, th^e investigation was developed through six phases- 

; - • / ' ' ' * '. ' ■ ' .' 

/ In Phase 1 ^currently-used -budget fori^iulas were identified 

arid evaluated for possible inclusion in this study. The California, 
. Florida and Wa^hipgton formulas were retain(^d for comparison and 
. use as mojdels which could be improved. uporl. Other formula models 
were ciiscarded because they either represented a duplication of the 
Washington model or were simply less sophisticated m design. 

In Phase 2 library data was collected through a . questionnc^ire 
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from upper division university libraries known to exist in the United 
States. Ten taJc-supported institutions were selected for inclusion in 
the study >.... V ° " " • • 

• In Phase i ^ttfe existing California, Florida and Washington 

formulas were applied to t'he^ten upper division universities* The 
results were evaluated by menirbers of an Expert Panel. 

. Phase 4 included the development of three UDUL formula^: 
(a) 'staffing, (b)' materials and (c) expanse. - Again the results were 
evaluated by membf^rs of the Expert Panel.^ 

, As^Ph^so 5 the. final product was reviewed in/Chicago on 

i ' . ^ ^ ^ ■ , ; ■ . ... 

January 22, 197 5, at a meeting of administrators representing upper 
division university libraries. ^ * ' . ^ ' ^ 

/ ; The final step. Phase 6, incluaes conclusions and recommen- 
dations as.reportedrin this chapter concerning feasibility^ and utilization 
value of the UDUL formulas. © . 

' The UDUL formulas described in Chapter 4 were produced 
through the Cooperation of ten library directors participating in- the . 
study, 'with the aid and assistance of members of the Committee on • 
Upper Division U.niversity Libraries of the American Library Associ- 
ation and those individuals constituting the Expert Panel. The models 
contained in that chapter wer.fe reviewed for the purpose of assessing 
their usefulness and adaptability to upper division libraries. Each 
individual received a copy qf the formulas aiid appropriate tables 
showing: the actual appli/ation of the formuljfs to ten institutions . Their 
respo^ises rtild comments helped to formulate the model. presented.- 
V Expert Panel members basically agreed that library budget 

■ formulas can support statevy^lde'g'oals and c^jectives and tH^t they tend 
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to treat all institutions equally. This is probably one of the reasons 
an increasing number of states have moved toward operating budget 
f.ormulas. It was also agreed that formulas are not. an end, .but rather 
a means by which needs can be expressed. There was unanimous 
agreement that governing. boards must consider many^other facts in 
addition tjo these formula's in ordtr to arrive at an adequate level of 
support. 'Each process must have a beginning, however, and the use 
of a budget formula establi^^^ an accurate measure of need. " . ^ 

Conclusions - . . , 

The overall goal of the investigator was- the dfevelopnaent of a 
model library budget formula that is pafticularly sensitive to institu- 
tions whi^fe^do not have lower division enrollments. Further, it was 
the ojo^ective^^ the study to utilize existing library budget formulas 
upon which the UDtTL formula could bev developed. In Chapter 3, Item 7^ 
of the Assum ptions stated that it .might be unnecessary to "invent" an 
entirely unique formula. Indeed, the testing" of the Florida formula 
with some. modification became the basis on which the desired model 
for staffing and materials was built. The third major category, expense 
had to be treated dif^rently as there was no known formula available. 
For this reason an expense formula was created. These formulas have 
been field^ested to show l(ypothetical budget results in the upper divi- 
sion university libraries.; The development details^f th& UDUL formu- 



las are discussed/in Chapter 4. 

^ The acceptability of the UDUL formulas was based pn their 
ability. to provide reasonable predictions of desired resources neces- 
sary to operate upper division university libraries. Acceptance of the 
UDUL Formula by a majority of library directors indicates that these 
formulas Qan be used for predicting resources needed for the operation 
and ^aintenanpe of upper division libraries^. : f ■ 
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Formulas are useless, however;- without a skillti^ admmis:^ 
trator who can. effectively ^utilize tiie formula-generated results in the . 
planning-budgeting processx There is constant danger of blind accep-' 
tance of formulas without-aii efforVto properly interpret results. For 
this reasdn, it is appropriate, to review the formulas* capabilities arid-^ 
restriotions. c 



1. What the formulas will do . - - - 

t ' ■ : ■ ■ 7- _ . ■ *^ 

; A. The Staffing formula provides aai indication of 



the minimum number of FTE lmc-'ite||a positions needed to carry out 



the functioris of^an- upper division unB^^ity library. In addition, it 
generated hQurly-rate (student) help .in the amount of 15 percent of 
the total," FTE .line -item positions. ^ • 

. " ^ '1 B. ,The Materials formula"establishes> the minimum 

size of (a) the. book collection and (15) periodical/'sejf^ial subscriptions. 
It also suggests a minimum annual grdwth rate that may, in the final 
analysis, be more important than overall ^size. This suggested growth 
rate has been set at 25, 000 carefully -selected voluzries, or five per- 
cent (5%) of- the total collection, whichever is greater. . 

, , .C. The Expense formula is-.based on cost-generating 

factors common to all libraries. It considers only typical costs in an 
average. institution; therefore, it must be^regarded as a minimum 
formula that must be expanded if the library engages in projects de-^ 
manding* additional funding. : . - ^ ^ 

, 2. What the formulas will not provide • ' ' 

The Staffing iorrpula will riot provide saiary levels 



'■ . ♦ ■ 

Further, it will not establish;the exact ujix of professional and non- 
professional staff; however, the suggested ideal ratio of profeissionals 



r 



to non-professionals wou^d be not less 'than 1; 2 anAhot more than. 1^:^. 

^ - ' . -B. ' Thc ^Mate?rials formula will not. pa:;o vide gross 

budget figurc^^ As stated earlier/'this^ forrKuia generates desired 

collection size a:nd rate of growth only. T^'c actual dollarsVeeded 

„must be generated by establisli/rtTig the average cost per volunViB an'd 

muUiplymg that^cost by the expected number of volumes to, be added , 

to the collection. The.same techniques must be used for periodical 

subscriptions. Such figures: can be obtained fi'om authoritative sourcesi. 

such as^the BoVker Annual or frozn institutional pii^cHasing 'history. 

The materials^Tformula cannot distinguish l/:>ctween good antl usefu\ 

books and the outdated or poorly written ones. One^must assum^e that 

' ^ ' , / / . 

the quantity expressed in^he formuM.will be interf>reted as the highest 

■ , ^ ^4 . • ' 

quality possible. W 

C. .The Expense formula cannot iricluae^all possible 
expenses. For example,, the level of automat'Spn an inatittition desires 
.can increase the n©Qd for additional funds, ^his. type of expense, as 
well as ^special projccti£ must be added.to Ihe formy la- generated base. 

* ' / Nonc\of the above formulas identifies" -the levql of 

vsupport generated by a given sub-unit of a campus.- The needs' aiT^e\ 
established coUeqtivcly for thc^rentirc ca'mpus.. - • , 

.. ; • . ■ .' \- V 

^ ■ E. None of 'the ahove form'u\a categories should be 
used'as^ a substitute for value judgement. Foi^^mulas arc simpi^y mdi- 
cators^of-need; which require consideration sihd interpret'^tioh in the 
budgeting process. ' ^ ^ , \ • ^ " 

• 3. ^\dcntified we?4lmesses an-d possible ^ ^ ' 

I \)f a model budget for mula system ^ . ' 

^ " . " ^ <^ ^ 

^ u A^. , The UpUL Formula makes no speci^bprovision 

■for administifatiVe* staff, It leWes to'each institution'the determination 

of the size of the libron^ managerial staff. , 
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B. . The Eoimaula assumes an equal 'difficulty Qf 
pataloging in all institutions and does not provide -for th^ add^d com- 
plexities of technical processing associated with a larger coUeciion* 

, C. The Formula does not p^ovi^ie for factors tfl 
compensate for a dx^centralized organization, • Decentralization is not 
now a problem in the type of linstitutlon^ w^ have studied, but it could 
* bdcomer a problem in the future, \ . ' ' . * 

D. ^ Librarj|es render ^ser^ices on different levels. 
The Formula doe^ not recognize the possible^ differences ^hat may 
' exist, but sirtjjjply aims at the average needs • 

The Formula does, not provitie for ariy-research 
pr development, but assumes this cost will be an £^;40-on» There is 
always danger in assumin-g.that ah mstitutiori will lle^willing tQ,golDe^ 
yohd the formula-generated funds,- i. . ' 

F. The^Formula identifies minim^ni needs. There 



is a potcjatial danger that mstitutions will sec the f^mula-gen^rated 
lii,mTrrrums^s-i^^ J^Jhis sholild^evi^o^p, alivnon-formula- , 

genei:atcd coasts would appear as luxuries, .-^ ' * 

^ I G. Formula budgets further dep^d upon several 

^ important issues, fo'r "examples V ' * J 

" ' • ■ • ■ " ' . 'I 

* - Higher education in geheral and libraries / 

* in particular suffer froni a lack of accepted definitions, *Consfcier, 

-for instanc-e, ,the issue 'of pt^ogram count. When Is a program a 

genu jjie program and liot.a'wtracC? • ' ^ ^ ' ^ . 

. ^ \ (2) Credibility of a formula among board m^m- 

' bers and legislators* Unrealistic formula results will erode the confi- 

dence of .these grou[)s in the formula^s validity^ . ^ 

Institutions adopting foririula budgeting sfeiouldbe^/zajf^e o%th^eit^ 
limitations that.o^ist.* A coinpreftensive formula' should produce a - * - 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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reasonably adequate budget prediction for financial ^,upport. It would, 
enable libt^ries to continue their present 'scope of/acjivities and pro- 
vide fdr*anticipdted increases or decreases in Ivbrk loads'. 

Recommend ations and Need for Fhrther Studies 

■ J ' - . • ^ ,.■ ; . . ■ . . , 

■ ^ Th(5 primary recommendatijDn resulting from ihis stu'dy is 
that upper division institutions give serious consideration to the adop- 
tion of the UDUL For^iulas . .Th^^ adoption of the Formula^ wal give ' 
these institutions the minimal resoyi^c^s nec^ssaVy to serv^^heir 
institutions. ^ . - / 

Jn addition, the need fo)/'^urther 3tu(%s is Recognized a^d 



recommended' as follows 

: 1. 



/ 



Formjoja ^ sho^l.d /not remain static,. They shoukrbe 
constantly improved i\i>^tdi^x /o became more accjjseate management 



tools. Contii>ucil resoar 
and future relevance. of t 





prj3?sidents,. g'o 

ab<^donmyent,pf 
element shoul 



St be/stimulated to assure the current* 
DUL/ formulas.^ - 

fled to determine the'va^lue of'formula^ 
ii^alg^din^ of n^^^ by institutional 



ojards, legislators and others, 

the factors vVhirch lead to 'the adoption or 
, including the reasons for changing foj&muj.a- 
cQuraged. 



is needed to develop a better understanding 



4. .ni 

of the^ reas^y{s ^or measuring, productivity and cost in libraries. 



fERfc.. 




Research is needed to demonstrato^tlfe most appropHt^^e 
•employ budget formulas in academic libraries. ; 

studies must be conducted to refine formula t'echniduo^ 
ove. the ^iccui^acy of the budget jH^ediction .modgls. \ 



8 
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^ • A foUow^ip study ia nc?&^d to meksureithe success or 

failure* of I'he UDUL formulas and to idektify^Mieir impact'^Ott the future 
level of support the i^articipating librarfis^will expefieace. 



# 1 
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M E M O' R .A N D U M 



To: » 

f 

\ 



August 20, ;197^ 



Comniittcc'oa Upper Division Libraries^; j:^; 



Pclcr Spycr.s-Duraa> Dircc 



Q(!?o s I i own a i r e E val a at ion ' ^ 



tor of LibraiHp^i^ 



Please find enclosed a draft copy of the qwesticmil'tiij^e for 
your evaluation, suggestions aiic| additions. - • .1, 

As yon recall our meeting in Kew York, the final v^irsion of 
the^qupstionnaire will be sent to all W upper'division librqrie-s* 
known to us. I wiU.appIy the various known formulas to th6 data 
received teick from this group. Once that is done, I will rmurn the 
j:^suUs'Jo^^ and /^election of the mpst compatible 



formula. 



. I would appreciate it if you could retupn your response by^ 
i:eturn mail. " ' ' * ; 



PSD/ If 
end. 



James C. Arldrews 
^ Dick L. Chappell 
James Dodson 
Irlene R. Stephens 
Richard Vorwerk ^ 



■X. 



Rensselaer Palytechnic"' ; ■ 
Univ. of TexatJ-Permiau Basiin, ^ 
Uni^. o% Texas 4 Dallas ' ' 

Richmond Colleg-e, li. Y. , r - 
Governors St^te Tllniv. '\ 
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BUDGET FORMULA STUDY QUi^STIONNAlKE ^ 
FOR UPin^R brVlSiON UNIVERS1TY> LIBRARIES 



92 



!• Total number of ^volumes equivalency-i^ in collection as of'^June 30, 1974? 




. 2. 
3, 



^Equivalents inchlsions and exclusions: 



a. 
c, 
e. 



one volume ^ ' y 
one/volume : 
one volume * 
one volume 

pne-tOT^one basis 



one volume 
one ifeel microfilm 
eight micro^card or fiche 
three n"iaps 

alLSther types: e.g.; films, 
phono records, tapes, etc, ^ 
for reporting purposes- 

include all- such materials as have been classified, 

--^ cataloged and prepared for usd; 

^ exclude such groj-ips as' government depository. 

collections, ERIC, IIJjtAF, and all archival 
J:ypQ cbllections, ^ ' 

Number of FTE faculty positions during 1973/74: ' 

Number of FTE students durj^ig 1973/74: . 
(use 3-qua'fter or 2 -semester ave:fage) 

a. Give breakdown of students by level 

•Number 100/2*00 level (freshinan/sophomore) 

' Number 300/400 l^vcl (iunior/senior) 

Number 500 ^..-ievel (beginning graduate) 

IsF umber 600 leVQ|^(mastcr) i 

Number^TlKr ^Te'vi6T,^ttiaetprid^ — '—^ — - 
*^ " ■ ■ ' • * . ■ . • ' 

4. Rumber of regrstei'ed outside-''- users of library: 

5. Number o/llonors undergraduates «|if any):' 



6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 



10. 



Number of masters fields without doctorates: 
Numbor of p-iasters"'f ields with doctorates: 
Number of doctoral fields: » 

• \ 

Number of total FTE library staff: 

a% allocated to Technical Services- 
b. allocated to I^ublic Services 



Number of I-L-L transactions clurin/^xtast fiscal yea'r: 



'^•''^defined as '^j:>orsons not connectedAvitJ,! the institution who make use of the 
collection, who are rcgistered^^md possess a borr6werVs card'*. 

^ . . ( 
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udgpt Formula Quc\sti9Xin^iijH- (continued) ' . ^ 93 ' 



'il. What was your liKVary budget,' for '1973/74? 



■J 



a. , F5ta5 staff ' 

b. . / Hdurly rate staff . * . 

. Matex'*ials.(books> binding, . • 

periadicaLs, etc.) 

,d. ' * Expense (rentals, postage, n I. 

supplies^, etc. ) 



Total Library Budget: . ^ - " - 

12* What is the^^udgoting method currently used at your institution? 

(Check one) ' \ 

a. Formula ^ • " • , 

b. PP>B ' . ■ 

^ — z f 

c. . Lump sum, : ' . , 

d. Line itemri... * ^ . 
,e. Last year base plus * . , 

f . Combination of above (specify) i> . 



Yes ' ' ■ No 



15. Do you feel thatl uppoi^ division collegc/univcrsUy libraries should 

have formulas tnat are p|articularly sensitive to the .special- needs 

of such instilutiLis^ U 5'es, why?^^^ ' *^ 'at 

^ ' ^ Xcs No 



~±4^. If^ymi-JiaYa_,a^fo2;^^^ p.ow, is tliat foi'mula arbitrarily ciltered 



by offices outsidip thcjTDFa 



No 



17. Is your instUulion in a ^Ttate system? Yes "X^Q 

18;. Is your institution (chocTc otiro) 

' a. V -state 'supported ; ^ 

b. -\ priv^i'fe ^ ./ \ ^ 

: ♦ c. other' '(specify .' * 



' / ■ ' \ ■ / • 

/l9. Where in youi^'^systom ai^^ library asking b].\dge^s> determined^. 



a; Librarian 

b. Campus Business Officer 

President (Chief <'am pus Officer) 
d. , Other (specify) ^ - ; 




13. Is there any indication, that your 'institution is moving toward 
^ . forrcMla-budgeling ? ' Yes No_^ 

14.. . Do yoV^pprovQ formuhV budgeting for libraries? 




'5^If your answer td No. 15 is ''Yes'', please give your reasons on inverse side 
of this sheet. ^ • « 




•Budget Foi;pnfla QueslioniKure (aontinuod) / ' ' , . j ; • ^ gJi. 

20, Where -in your .systcni is (ho budget dislribu-iion determined? 



21. Ilow 'do tipper di-vision univei^ruly Hhraries differ fj:om four-ycjar institutions? 

a. boe^your-'lil^rary have the, ''upper half-' of collections only? 

. - " r ^ ' Yes No ^ 

• b. . If your answer is "No^^ please explain, the ^'extent and degree of 
Ibwe^^ cli>ision. Ic^vel collection development. * , 



22. 



sC, . Estimate the percentag(; oflthe Collection development biTQ^t 

spent on loV/er divisiou ^)iaterial, % 

d. What are the' clK^irac/tor isticsl of library services to students and 
. faculty in an. upper division slchool? Do these represent a special 
problem in bpth level and nunjibe:z' of staffing required? 



Desci-il^e your facuit^yjn tcrnjs bf Iheik^ detnand d^i the library for their 
r^bsfi'arcia and teachi^i^^^ /lec^ds (circle one). 




Heavy denn^nd 



Teaahing 

lleseVirch ^ » 
Comnmuiity sei^vi-ce 
Interlibrary loan 



2 

I 2 
' 2 
i 2 



<3 

3 
3 



4 
. 4 

4 



Ijovi' demand 



5 
5 



'^sibmil.tcd. by: 



Date: 



nan\e 



litie 



Please return to: 



institution 



Peter Spyers-DuA-an, Diri^ctoi- of r..ibrar'ieH 
FlurltUi Atlantic Univcj's.i ty' 



ERIC 



Boii^i R^ton, FloriUa 334;3:> 



riKuic; (305) 395-5100„- ext. 2442 
-3- 
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List of Upper Division Coliqgos and XJni vers ities 
in 'the U.S., Fall 1924 



ntembers • ' ' 

Pacific'Oaks CollcgcJ' 

714 West California Boulevard 

Pasadena, California*9 11 05 . 

Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton,. Florida 33.132 

l^lorifla hnernationai Uuivcisiiy 

Tamiami Trail ^ 

Miami, Florifla 33144 ^ o 

University of North fforida 
P.O. Box 17074 
Potlsburg Stalton 
.Jacksonville, Florida 32216 

..,The Ur^ivcrsi^y of West Florida 
.Peii>acola, Florida 32501 

(Soyernors Slate University 
Park Fbresi SoulIV/ftlinois 60466 

Sangarrjon State University - 
Springfield; Illinois 62708 • 

Concordia Senior College 
6600 Nftrth Clinton Street 
ForU Wayne, Indiana 46J525 

University of Baltinr^ore " 
1420 tvlorth Charles Street . 
Baltimore, Maryland 21 201 



Upper DivisiorHreHool of Applied Sciciii 
Rochcsler institute of TcLhnolvjiy 
(3(jQVL-UQiiib Memorial Drive 
r^dchester. New York M653 

Stale Univeisity CoHVj;e at Uiica/Rome 
811 Court Street 
Ulica, New York 13502 ' 

Colle[;c of Community Services 
Fiench Mall 

Univeisity of Cincinnati . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio «i5221 



Garfield Senior College 
c/o Lake Erie CJollt ge 
Painesville, Olfio '14077 

f • 1$, ■ 

Capital Campus^ 

Pennsylvania State University 
Middlctov/.n, Pennsylvania 17057 

Texas A and I University 

at Coipus Chrisii * 
P.O. Box 6010 » 
Corpus Christi, lexa^ 78-11 1 




University of Texas at- Dallas 
P.O. Box 30365 ' 
Dallas, Texas. 75230 



University of Texas. 

'of the Permian fiasin ' 
Odessa, Texas 79762 K . ; 

Milv.'avkec School of 
Fngineerins 
f \rechnoloj;y 'ftark • 
(lilwauk-vrc^, U'isconsin 53'2ai 



"lexas A and I f crrter at Laredo 



P O. Box 537 
l^redo. Texas 780 10 



Walsh Colle^qe of Accountancy and 

Business/ Administration 
P.O. Box 35 
Troy,.Michigan-4SpS4 



East Texas State Univ^sity Center 

at Texail^Tma-^ _j 
P..6. Box 5518 - 
•Texarkana, Texas 75501 



Upper Leve\ Ijnivorsilies / , 

Anchorajk? Sr, Colletfc of. 
Univor.9il^\ of. Ala.ska 
2533 l^Jxo/iVleiicc Ave 
A li ch o r ; o , \a K i) 9504 



Monterey Listitule of 
^Forcign Stiic|ios 
i2b Van Bur en St 
Monterey, CA 93^40- 

■ ■ -Ik- 



Tyler 5tate College ' ^ 

' ^ ,^ 100 Fast Bcrla Street ' * r. 

Minnesota Metropolitan State College Tyler, Te,vas 75701 

LL9a Metro Square \ • V - ' . ^. • 

St. PanI, Minnesota 55IQI University of Houston at Clear Lake City / , 

- . * CuHen Boulevard ' - 

» * # ■ ■ ^ 

Richmond Collegia of the City Houston, Lexas 77006 ^ ^- ■■ 

University of New YtVk" * , ' * • 

f30 SUiyvesanl P\i\<;c Univeisity ;of Houston.-.Victoria Center 

. Slatcn Island 2708 North Bcnrjtordan Street • 

New Vt)r-k, isicw York 10301 Victoria, Texa5 77901 . , 

the associalion of upper level colleges and universities 




UC 



• 



^04 
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Mr, Gary D. MacMiUan, Director * 
Upper Division School oO Applit^d Science 
Rochestei; Institute of Technology 
One Lomb MemtDrxal DriVe ' , ^ . 

Rochester, New York 14623 

Dear Mr. MacMillan: ' . * * ^ ^ 



As Chairman of the ALA ACRL. Committee on Upper Division Univei;sities, 
I am sendiiiV the en&iosed questipnnaire 'to all twenty-nine of the upper 
level univerJ^ity libraries known to e^ist. ' The cooperation of each of you 
will help in . developing a A^Iodcl Budget Formula that will. serve the unique - 
ifieeds of our tVpe of institution which, by and, large/ are unrecognized in \ 
the e?cisting.bu^getjng procc^sses*. • • : ^ . ^ 



Considerable v/oi^^k has already gone into developing a model budget. formula 
for upper drvi3iori\universities v/hich may be conipl.etcd by February. 197 5. 
V/e ■hope to develop^ national ^u^idelines and standards that may help the fu- 
•ture development of^.these libraries. We need institutional data to finish 
th^is annbttious projefct. . ,<v . 

Please take a few minutes of your time to fill out the -enclosed question- 
naire and send it to me by return mail. I will "send you a copy of the model 
formula as^o'bfi as it can be develo^e=d=^9PEfs«d on 'the questionnaires. This 
projeci is one of the first efforts toward seeking some recog'nition^'of the 
spei::ial character of uppor division university libraries** -Your help and 
s upport is much needecl^ ^ " ^ * 



I wo^ld like Ji) invite you to serve on our Expert jPanel and pro-vtde-aa 



opportunity 4o rcvi'ew the model formula before it is'presented for a^doption 



Your input, criticism and evaluation ;vvill be inva 
in such a 'project'. This can be handle?! by mail; 



have an open di-scussicn on the inatter as one of AI^A programs. I hope 
the enclose'd memo will reflect your acceptance. 

Many thanks for your cooperations. 



uable in assuring, quality 
however, we do plan to ' 



r 



PSD/ks 

r\ k\ J"* 1 /-MJ II t". a C* 



Sincerely, 



5W 



^Petei* Spydrs-Duran 
Director of Libraries 
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•'Date: 



MEMORANDUM 



Tp: - Peter Spyers-Duran 

Director of Libraries ^ 
- ; ^ Florida Atlantic University 

FROM:' • ^ . 



Na-me &. Title. 



1, 



Institution. , - * - 

Please -find enclosed; your Model, L i brary J^ormula Bud get 
Study Questionnaire. » • ^ ^"^^^^^ 

/ ■ • ••• 

□ I will be pleased to receive. a draft copy of the prbposed 
model and react to it as a me^iiiber of the Eicperts J^aneL 

* ... ' ' \ - ■ 

J* * ' , ^ . . .« ■ 

□ l.will bp interepted to receive a draft copy, of the proposed 
model, but must declkie serving on^he Experts- Panel. ■ -it 



VppenAk V 



a: 



E M O R A N D U M 



To: 



From: 



Subject: 



A 



'Partitipating Experts in the Uppe^> Division .University 
Libraries (UDUL). Formula Study 

Peter Spyors-Duran,- Chairman of UDUL Committee ^ 
and Pr'incipal Investigator - . '• \>-^ 

Gomparatil-e Analysis of California,, Florida and ^ 
V/a-shii^gton Formulas a^nd Evaluation of UDUL Formula 



Please find enclosed a comparative analysis of the Californifi, Florida 
and Washington •formulas. These/ being the- mbst advanced formulas ' 
in ex^stance, have l;cen used to develop aHlDUL Formula; ^altered to 
suit upper^division library needs. 



'Please look over 
using.tlxe en^^lose 



the proposed UDUL forniulay and evaluate them by 
d evaluation sh6et.\. K| ^ . ^ 

The ALA, ACRL, UDUL Comniittoe-^/iU mee||af:2:00 p.m. Monday, 
January 20, 1975, at the P^clmcr House. Yoi|4]re cordially invited 
to -attend our- meeting jUjcJ^articipate in the el'liluation of these 
formulas. — . ' Jj! " . ■' 

If you cannot attend, I v^oul^l appreciate receilyfiiig your evaluation by • 
J^uary 30, 1;975, A ''no response" will bb i|l;erpr'eted as your com- 
plete satisfaction with the proposed UDUL fp|i^^-nAa las. 



Many thanlts--/-ojciiL^QjjT^ 



PS'li/g ^ . 

enclosures 
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' ■ . . ' EVAmATION OP UD UL FORMULAS . . ' " 

• In evaluating the proposed UDULtorniulas^ ploa:sc.feel free to add ^^^our 
thoughtsirand comments to these qnestjon^^; Attach additional .sheets of ' 
paper if needed. ^ « . ' . , ; ' 

• A. \ STAFFING FORMULA ' -.'^ ■ • 

1- ' The UDUI\. Staffmg Formula is (cli^ckpne) * " ° ^ 

[] • a) better than other formulas - / ' ^ \ * • 

Q h) about the same, * - ' . ^ : \ - ' 

□ c) worse , ' * ' ' ^ ^ 

. Comm'ents: - " • * ^ • " . • 




2. , Would 'you recommend adoption of"the.UDUL*1S4ai«^ 
. Formula (check one) ■ ■' - ' - . - 

□ a) v/ithout change /' ' - ' * 

□ b)v,under no circum5jlan(!0s . • 

□ c) only if the foJl-owing ch^uagcs are' ihcprporated: 



' Comments: 



What is your overall .evaluation of ^he UDUL 
Staffing Formula?, ^ , . 



B, - MATERIALS FORMULA 



!• .Do you agree with the UDUL formula concept- which 
separates book^from seri^^Jte^eribdicals?- ' 
□ Yes •□No' , „ 

Tfi thi\q a pproach (check. oile) 



P a) better than the olTher formulas u^t 
□ b) aboiit th^ s&me . 
tD worse 

'Comments:. . * ^ 



'Evlaluation of UDUL Formulas "2" 



1/13/75.' 



Bi S'.. . Would you recommend adoption of the UDUL Materials * 

' Formula , (check one) ■ % ."f ' 

□ a) Without change^ * , ' T .1^.^ ■■ » i\ 

< ' □ b) under no circumstances , • ] ' 

* • □ only if the •following changes are incorporated: / ^ ^ 



ComxTients :^ 



4. . • What is your overall evaluation of the. UDUL 
Matei^'ials ]?*ormuia? ' ^ . • • 



C. / ' r ^E SC^ENSE FORMULA ^ ^ 

1. The UDUL Expense Formula- is^^ (check one) 

[j a) agreeable for adoption withoUW change^ ^ 
V * y b) a complete disast^ri. abandon ' ^ 

[j c) has potential^ bu.t needs the following- changed: 



'^ 2. Please comment: 



submitted by: 



prepared by: . / • ' • 

Peter Spyers-Duran, Chairman ^ - 

ALA, ACRL, UDUL Co^^imittee " 4^-/ 

13 January 197 5 ^ . ^ 
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CURRICULUM VITAE ^ ' 
P.eter Spyers-Duranp v. 

6"37 S.w/Fourteenth Street ' - • ' 

Boca Raton, Florida 33432 . 
; ■ ". ' - ■ ^ , ■ ■ ■ 4 • 

Born January 26, 1933., Budapest, Hungary. U.S. citizen.'". 

Married: Jane F. Cumber. Children: Kimberly, Hilal-y, Peter. 

Education: .,University\ of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
M.A. 1960; Nov§L University V-Ed.'i:). 1975. 

Employnikent: Professor sbnd Dire.ctSh:' Libraries, P^^ ^\ 
Atlantic University, 1970- ; pi>oJpssor and Director of Libraries, 
Western Michigan University,. Kalamazoo, Mich., 1967-1970; Asso- 
ciate Professor and Associate DirectorSof Libraries, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 1963-1967; Ameri^^ Library Association, ' 
Professional'Assistant, 1962-1963; University of Wichita,' Instructor 
and Head of Circulation Department, 1960-1962; Chicago Public ' 
Library, Ref^ence Librarian, 1959-1960; University of Chicago 
Law Library, Catalog Department^ 1957-1959. 

\ Member:. Amferican Library Association (life); Florida and 
Southeastern Library Associations; Florida Association of 'Public . 
Junior Colle|i^; Board of Directdrs, United Fund of Greater Boca 
Raton. . . , ^ 

Listed in: _ Who's Who in America, Contemporary Authors, 
Who's Who in Mbrary Service, Dictionary of International Biography, 
Who's Who in American Education. ( " . 

Author: Moving Library Ma'terials, 1964; Basic Fringe Bene- 
fits for Public Libraries in the U.S., 1967; Approval-and Gathering 
Plans in Academic Libraries, 1970; Advances in Understanding Ap- 
rovial Plans in Academic Libraries; 1971; Economics^f ApprovaJjPlans 
1972; Management Problems ii^Seri^s Work, 1973; contributor to 
pTofessipnal journals and. technical reports. " ^ ' '! 



I c-el-tif^ th^t^ have read and am willing tcu§£pnsoi: 
this Major A^pplied Reseat-ch Pr6ject, In my opinion it con- 
forms to. acc^ptairfi? standards arid is fully adequate in sccme 
and quality as a Major Applied Research Project for the degree 
(^f Doctor of Education at Nova University. 



Dr. Frederick^.. Kintzer ^ ' 



1 

} 

^5|i^RP Advispor 

1 : ' . 



I certify thjat I have read this Major .^^lifed Research 
Project and in rny opiniorl it confdrms to acceptable standards 
for Major Applied Research Projects for the degree of Doctor 
.of. Education at Nova tJniversity. . ^ ^^"^ 




Dr\ ^^pie's Chlnn. 
Cluster Coorydinator 



This Major Appited Research Project was submitted 
to the Central Staff of the l^ova University Ed. D, Program 
for Community College FaiUlty and is acceptable as partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doc^tor of " 
Education. 1 



"1 c^.^^^^^ (y\. 

Dri, Georg§ M. Barton 
Nova University 



• 1 

ii 



-s -i 



